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Service for Sexton 
and Family Lost 
on Athenia 


A memorial service was held in the North 
Parish Church of North Andover, Mass., on 
Sunday morning, October 8, to the mem- 
ory of Alexander B. Nicol, sexton of that 
church for nearly ten years, his wife, Edith 
Dearden Nicol, and their young daughter 
Marion, a member of the church school, 
who lost their lives in the sinking of the 
steamer “‘Athenia.”’ Rev. Cornelis Heyn, 
minister of the church, and Rev. Samuel 
C. Beane, the minister emeritus, officiated. 
An audience composed of relatives of the 
Nicol family, church people, members of 
different organizations to which the Nicols 
belonged, fellow workers and friends, over- 
taxed the seating capacity of the church. 

Mr. Nicol and his family left for Scot- 
land last June for his first return to his 
native land since he came to the United 
States some seventeen years ago. They 
spent a happy and fruitful summer visiting 
relatives and seeing the country. The 
boat they were planning to return on was 
not allowed to sail, so they obtained emer- 
gency passage on the ill-fated steamer 
“Athenia.”” No one on board that boat 
knew what happened to the family, no one 
saw them at the end. They were early 
and innocent victims of the new war. 

Mr. Nicol was perhaps as unusual a 
sexton as any church ever had. He and 
the church were one. Not only did he 
keep the church building and property 
scrupulously clean and in good repair, 
but he could always be counted on to do 
more than his duties as sexton required. 
A friend to young and old, often he sup- 
plied the spark to make a meeting or party 
a success. He played the organ for young 
people’s candlelight service many a time; 
he could help out in the choir or sing a 
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solo. He had strong dramatie powers, 
could take a part in, or coach, a play, and 
his imitations of different nationalities, 
including the Scotch, were a delight to his 
audiences. Always interested in young 
people, he would take off his coat to lead 
in the calisthenics at the community sports 
group meetings, or preside at the ath- 
letics. He was an outstanding cricket 
player, and his interests in community 
work were many and sincere. Beyond all, 
his helpfulness, his sympathy, his capacity 
for friendship, will be long remembered. 


Opitz Ordination 


The First Parish in Beverly, Mass., an- 
nounces the service of ordination of Ed- 
mund Albert Opitz, on Sunday, November 
5, at 5 p. m. 


Precedents May 
Mislead 


Cast the net on the right side of the 
ship. John 21:6. 


The lobsterman in his power-dory 
always pulls up to his floats from the 
same side. His roller and winch are 
fastened on that side. It would be 
useless to tell him to haul his pots 
on the other side. Perhaps even in 
that distant day the fisherman’s pro- 
cedure had become conventionalized. 
They had always cast their nets on the 
left side of the boat. It was more 
convenient, and all their muscular 
coordinations had become adjusted 
to that habit. 

Such thoughts invite the specula- 
tion: is this episode of the miraculous 
draft of fishes to be taken as just 
another miracle, or as Christ’s at- 
tempt to recommend originality, free- 
dom from habit, initiative? In our 
thinking, judging, and opinion-form- 
ing we get into narrow habits of 
observation and deduction. In our 
worship especially we form rather 
hard and fast customs of method and 
procedure. If they fail to produce 
their spiritual profit we complain 
that God has forgotten us. It never 
occurs to us to cast our nets on the 
other side; to try a new method, or to 
approach the task from a new angle. 
Do we need Christ’s injunction to 
show initiative? Just now there is a 
great need for open-mindedness. We 
are condemning very easily; are we 
careful to condemn the right thing,— 
the purpose and not the method? If 
others are striving to catch the same 
fish we are after by casting their nets 
on the side we never use, why should 
they not? The point is worth consid- 
eration. 

Charles E. Park. 


Personal 


Dr. John Kinneman, one of the authors 
of the article appearing on page 616, is as- 
sociate professor of sociology in the Illinois 
State Normal University. Mrs. Kinneman 
is also a sociologist. Her article addressed 
to the Hollywood producers, printed some 
months ago in The Christian Register, drew 
more newspaper comment than any ar- 
ticle published in these pages during the 
last few years. , 

Dr. Kinneman, in collaboration with 
Robert S. Ellwood, has recently published 
a sociological textbook, ‘Living with 
Others,’’ which will be reviewed in these 
columns shortly. 


Forthcoming Events 


October 29: Channing Conference, First 
Congregational Church (Unitarian), New 
Bedford, Mass. 

October 29: 3.45 p. m. Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, First 
Church in Boston, Mass. , 

November 11-12: Joseph Priestley Federa- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

November 12: Essex Unitarian Conference. 

November 12: Ministerial Exchange, 
Barneveld, N. Y. 

November 13: Ministers’ Institute, Barne- 
veld, N. Y. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 


Madison, Wis., ‘‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 


Memphis, Tenn., ‘Young Memphis 
Speaks,’’ Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.30 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles. 


Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Saturday, 5.45 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, 11.80 a. m., E. S. T., Station 
WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 
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_ Everything All Right Again 


WARREN K. BILLINGS, sentenced at the same 
| time as Tom Mooney for a bombing which the majority 
_ of their fellow Americans are sure that they never 
_ committed, has now been freed by Governor Olson 


' of California with the approval of the California State 


_ Supreme Court. 

When Mooney was fully pardoned by the Gov- 
_ ernor—who will probably give a similar pardon to 
_ Billings when certain technicalities are cleared up— 
we noted the fact editorially and rejoiced that a mis- 
 earriage of justice had been, not rectified, for nothing 
_ can repay these men the years of life taken away from 
_ them—but at least recognized. To our utter amaze- 
ment, for we thought that here was a question on 
which all people professing and calling themselves 
_ Unitarians would be at one—we received several 


| protests, some from California, one from Oklahoma 


and one from Brookline, Mass. They were all based 
| on the assumption that the courts had pronounced 
these men guilty and that to question the courts was 
blasphemous. 

Well, we now repent. We now admire courts— 
especially the State Supreme Court of California. We 
think the court acted with wisdom. Does this hand- 
some acknowledgment on our part satisfy Brookline 
and the dissenting points west? In the event that it 
does, all is hereby forgiven. 


Someone is Going to Howl 


THE CENSUS BUREAU is getting ready for its 
regular decennial census in 1940, and the Association 
of Statisticians of American Religious Bodies has made 
a suggestion looking to a more accurate determination 
of religious affiliations than the government has been 
able to obtain in the past. The Association has re- 
solved that it request the Department of Commerce 
to include in its questionnaire for 1940 the following 
three questions: 

1. Do you believe in God? 

2. Are you affiliated with any religious group? 

8. To what religious group do you claim allegiance? 

We doubt if the Department will take up the sug- 
_ gestion and we predict that if it does the result will be 
a dud. 

In the first place, the Red-baiters and Roosevelt- 
haters have so many of the petty bourgeoisie stirred 
up over “communism in the government depart- 
ments” that these people will immediately scent some 
sort of a communist plot when they see that ques- 
tionnaire. They will fear that an affirmative answer 
may entail their being murdered on that hypothetical 
day when the revolution is supposed to start. Less 


timorous souls—‘“rugged individualists”—will indig- 
nantly exclaim to those standing about when they 
open the questionnaire: “‘Of course I believe in God— 
my mother taught me to. But it’s none of the govern- 
ment’s d—— business.” 

On the other hand intelligent people will feel 
slightly embarrassed at having to answer such an al- 
most meaningless question. Had the question been, 
“Do you believe in an order over and above the natu- 
ral order?” it would have made religious sense. Had 
it read, ‘‘Do you believe in a theodicy?” it would have 
made sense to the people who knew what the word 


_theodicy means or had energy enough to look the 


word up in a dictionary. 

But, as put, the question is meaningless. For, in 
the realm of definitions and ideas, there are Gods and 
Gods. Finite, infinite, personal, impersonal, imma- 
nent, transcendent, unmoving movers and moved 
movers, gods of love and gods of vengeance. We have 
even somewhere heard the phrase: Deus Absconditus. 

And somehow we feel that it is this last God who 
will greet the census takers if they go out to capture 
God with a questionnaire. 


How About Me? 


DR. GEORGE F. PATTERSON, formerly director 
of the department of the ministry of the American 
Unitarian Association, has taken up his new tasks— 
those of regional director of the Southwestern states 
and minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Tulsa, 
Okla. 

With an insight at once practical and philosophic 
Dr. Patterson challenges his new congregation to 
realize that, in a sense, every individual therein num- 
bered is the whole thing, the sine qua non. In a series 
of three sermons this lesson is driven home in terms of 
religion itself, the church, and the minister. The ser- 
mons are thus announced and described: 


IF THIS IS MY RELIGION 

My religion is nameless, homeless, deaf, dumb and 
useless without me. 
IF THIS IS MY CHURCH 

My church is a dead pile of stones and unmeaning 
timbers unless and until I make it a living thing by 
building myself into it. 
IF THIS IS MY MINISTER 

My minister speaks into the void, serves no pur- 
pose, works to no end, without me. 


To take those words seriously would involve any 
church member in much more than the determination 
to attend church oftener, to contribute more regularly, 
or even to volunteer as an usher or Sunday-school 
teacher. For the ‘“Me” which is to be built into the 
church is no little brick or beam or ornament, but 
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something pervasive, something dynamic, something 
which in so far as it identifies itself with the church 
changes, to some extent, its character. The ‘Me’ 
who gives the minister his support, his friendship, 
his cooperation, exchanges ideas with him, has made 
his minister something more than and therefore 
something other than he was before. The very re- 
ligion of a number of “Me’s” who bring their con- 
tributions as well as their needs into that religion is 
going to be a new sort of force in the community. 

Indeed the whole implication of Dr. Patterson’s 
sermon series is that through the community of a 
church whose members are alive and bring their life 
into the church, a new life is created, a force is born 
which in turn strengthens every individual who has 
participated in its creation. 

Going to church may mean the creation of and 
participation in that over-individual life. Or, if it 
does not mean that, it is just going through certain 
conventional motions. 


“Let God Do It” 


A MINISTER, though not of our denomination, 
dropped a post card the other day to Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter who recently wrote in the pages of The Chris- 
tian Register an article affirming that America could 
not be neutral in the struggle between the ‘“‘democ- 
racies” and the totalitarian powers. This minister 
agrees with the editor of The Christian Century that 
the “problems which underlie Europe’s agony are not 
susceptible to a solution by force’; and he ends his 
communication by quoting Hoover to the effect that 
the United States cannot solve Europe’s problems 
and adding “It looks as though only God can do 
that.” 

Dr. Dexter suggested that comment might profit- 
ably be made on that last statement. More than one 
comment might, indeed, be made on it. Our own first 
reaction was a laugh as we read the solemn words and 
the laugh came because unconsciously the form of the 
statement misled us for a moment into taking it as a 
cynicism: a polite equivalent to saying, “Oh, what’s 
the use. Forget it.’”’ And then we recollected that 


Selling Motion Pictures 


NOT MORE THAN THREE DECADES ago those 
of us who ventured into the new but questionable 
Nickelodeon looked furtively up and down the street, 
before entering, to see whether any of our friends were 
in sight. In that short time and from such inaus- 
picious beginnings, motion pictures have developed 
into one of the nation’s principal industries. 

During recent years much has been written to 
show the effects of movies on children, on the morals 
of the consuming public, and on the behavior of in- 
dividuals, together with the utilization of the movies 
as an agency of propaganda. However, we are justi- 
fied in raising the question whether motion picture 
advertising is not more significant, and therefore 
more worthy of analysis, than the pictures them- 
selves. 
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the writer probably meant the words to be taken 
literally and at face value. 


But if he means them to be taken seriously, we | 
are afraid that the answer is that God cannot do it. | 


We Unitarians are not in the habit of thinking that 
God ever does anything directly, by hand, so to speak. 
We prefer to think that he acts through men, that we 
are his agents. 

But whoever thinks that God directly intervenes 
in the affairs of the world must, almost perforce, be- 
lieve that God is a person. And if you believe that, 


you believe that he has created us also as persons and ~ 


has given us free will. 


The situation in Europe today, on that assump- ) 


tion, is that the present situation has been brought 
about by the machinations of men, statesmen, poli- 
ticians, soldiers, citizens, all of whom have free will 
and are responsible for their actions. Therefore the 
only way God could straighten out the tangle would 
be to deprive these people of their free will, which is 
apparently predominantly a will to mischief, and fix 
things up. But all the orthodox theologians tell us 
that depriving man of his free will is the only thing 
God would not, evea could not, do. 

No, if the European situation is so bad that only 
God can help it, then it is so bad that God cannot 
help it, and men will have to do what they can even 
though the task seem hopeless. 

The strange thing is, however, that all the while, 
men are being challenged to solve Europe’s problems 
by the one method they have not even tried. We hold 
no brief for Stalin who may be, for all we know, a 
villain, an imperialist, a slave to tobacco, and totally 
unregenerate. But, as the perfectly respectable French 
lady, Genevieve Tabouis, remarks in a recent New 
Republic, “Stalin has realized his gains exclusively in 
the name of his ideology.” 

And if as a matter of fact the Marxian ideology is 
one hundred percent wrong it will win in the end unless 
the “democracies” can counter it with a better or 
more plausible one. 
get a good set of war aims out of Chamberlain, much 
less an ideology. Men cannot fight well unless they 


_ think they know what they are fighting for. 


John and Marion Kinneman 


Motion picture advertising is an excellent van- 
tage point from which to gauge the aims and purposes 
of those who guide the policies of film making. It 
reveals only too obviously what producers believe to 
be the public’s taste and needs, as it likewise discloses 
the standards of those who serve the public. 


The composite picture of ourselves, the public, as — 


it emerges from a scrutiny of current film advertising, 
is that of an abnormal creature with which most of us 
as individuals can find no points of similarity. We 
are, apparently, all of one pattern, for the same flam- 
boyant copy is offered to those who read Boston’s, 
New York’s, Philadelphia’s, and Chicago’s leading 
newspapers as is presented to those who drool over 
the latest hatchet murder in the scandal sheets. 
Philadelphians are asked, through the advertising 


So far, their critics cannot even — 


| 
columns of one of the city’s leading newspapers, to 
accept “Prison Without Bars’’ on the strength of this 
inducement: “Women without men! Love in prison— 
Strange secrets that open doors barred to the rest of 
the world! Fighting for a cigarette as decent people 
fight for life. They’re tough—Handle with care.” 
This Alexander Korda production is not, according to 
one reviewer, the trashy film that the lurid advertis- 
ing would lead us to believe. He says that if it has 
any moral to preach, it is a boost for the honor system 
|} among youngsters who have slipped. There are 
thoughtful people in this vast public who would be 
} genuinely interested in a picture which attempts to 
.| present such a problem, but the publicity men give 
them not the slightest hint as to the film’s real value. 
| We are herded together in one mass—the sensation- 
|| loving mob. This is the most dominant characteristic 
/of the supposed mass mind that Hollywood chooses 
_to call its public. 
Surely everyone in these times must be aware of 
an aroused interest, even an awakened public con- 
“science to a greater degree than ever before, on the 
subject of housing. Growing out of this interest came 
the WPA play, “One-third of a Nation,” whose title 
was taken from the President’s own words. The play 
| was an unexpected success; consequently with this 
assurance Hollywood brought it to the screen. After 
j reading the advertisements of it one wonders why. 
| Here again is used the same indiscriminate copy for 
)social workers and statesmen as for irresponsible 
'sensationalists: ‘The stage show that jolted mil- 
,) lions . . . Now told sensationally on the screen! 
y ‘See! The sensational fire! Victims leaping for their 
, | lives! Vivid unforgettable thrills! ‘Sure I’m a gutter 
») girl! But my heart is clean and honest. Perhaps I 
should have taken the easier way!’ ”’ The thoughtful 
will quite naturally conclude that the screen has 
‘ruined another excellent play. Notice, however, what 
a reviewer in one of the metropolitan dailies has to say 
about the screen version: “In ‘One-third of a Nation’ 
| the screen adds its voice to the national cry for better 
‘housing conditions. It’s a good lusty shout and 
should compel attention. The boy meets girl theme 
'never obscures the film’s main business—an exposé of 
tenement conditions and their solution.” 

It is difficult to understand the reasoning which 
permits such a gap between advertisement and per- 
formance. Although accused of nearly everything 
}else, Hollywood probably has never before been ac- 
| cused of hiding its light under a bushel, yet there are 
}innumerable instances to substantiate that claim. 
Few motion pictures are as bad as their advertising. 
Frequently they are good pictures which receive the 
first set-back from their own publicity agents. 

One of the best illustrations of this is the recently 
released ‘‘Idiot’s Delight.’”’ Reviewers seemed to be 
unanimous in their opinion that, despite the change 
to a happy ending, the play lost little in its transition 
from stage to screen. The author himself prepared 
the latter version, and he adhered to his original 
theme which was an invective against war, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the vicious activity of muni- 
tions makers. Witness, however, the copy which was 
used in one of Chicago’s leading papers to acquaint 
its readers with the production: ‘‘When their eyes 


meet . . . the sparks fly! When their lips join . . 
the flame leaps! -When their embraces lock . . : the 
world’s on fire! Two who loved and lost each other 
in Omaha honky-tonks ... only to meet again 
amidst turbulence . . . and love even more trium- 
phantly.” 

No thought was given to the millions of mature 
men and women who need no sex furbishings to arouse 
their interest in the most crucial subject of our day. 
No recognition of further millions whose literary taste 
demands no added sex appeal to stimulate an interest 
in the Pulitzer prize play of the year. The same pre- 
conceived, insubstantial estimate of the public’s 
taste, which induces advertisers to level us off into a 
sensation-loving mass, dictates that we shall also be 
leveled off into a sex-sodden lump. And so the appeal 
is made not to our minds, nor yet to our hearts, but 
to our loins. This picture of ourselves as Hollywood 
sees us grows less pretty as we go on. 

Such sensational and misleading advertising is 
particularly disadvantageous to those who do not 
have access to metropolitan newspapers where the 
reviews by motion picture critics help to correct un- 
intelligible and indiscriminate advertising. The small 
city newspapers, however, have no such critics, and 
the public is forced to rely upon hearsay or adver- 
tising for information on current films. One of the 
small city newspapers ran this advertisement for the 
film “‘Nothing Sacred’’: ‘‘Holy terrors! They’ll taunt 
you—drive you nuts... But they’ll give you the 
time of your life! Ain’t nothing sacred to them! 
Luscious Lombard . . . fresh from the country .. . 
very fresh . . . and fly-by-nite Freddie take Broad- 
way over the ropes in the toughest, tenderest, moon- 
iest, funniest love story ever told!’ It was not until 
some time later that we learned we had missed one of 
the clever and delightful comedies of the year. 

If we are to judge them by their advertising, the 
Pacific Coast Freudians are stuck in a bog of sex 
motivation from which either they cannot or they will 
not pull out. It is true some pictures are coming 
through which are clean of this, and it behooves the 
publicity men to keep pace with this tendency toward 
maturity. Surely producers have learned something 
of the public’s taste from the box office success of such 
pictures as “Captains Courageous,” “The Life of 
Emile Zola,” “Boys’ Town” and ‘‘Pasteur.”’ 

This is not to imply that all pictures of romance 
and love are sex ridden; it is only when they are drawn 
out of all perspective that they become so. This is 
perfectly illustrated in one of the most recent adver- 
tisements of a picture in which a glamor girl of foreign 
extraction is starred. Here we are told that “‘she’s all 
things to all men ... mysterious in her haunting 
eyes . . . on fire in her lips, curved with the tempta- 
tion of heavenly promise ... her caresses laden 
with ecstasy! No man can resist her flaming fas- 
cination!”’ If the pictures are judged on the score of 
their advertising, many productions must be charged 
with salaciousness. Consequently, those responsible 
for this, like naughty little boys who write on walls 
and fences, need to be watched. Apparently this 
salaciousness is a misguided attempt to satisfy the 
public’s taste and arises from a desire to straddle all 
ages and all intellectual levels. 
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Again the publicity agents are their own worst 
enemies. For instance, the recent advertisement of 
“You Can’t Cheat an Honest Man” was especially 
annoying. Charlie McCarthy and W. C. Fields, hav- 
ing no sex allure (as if they needed it!) for those who 
it is imagined expect it in every picture, the Princess 
Baba was introduced. Pictures of the Princess in sug- 
gestive pose and dress were shown in the advertise- 
ment; yet in the film she actually participated in one 
short innocuous sequence. Whatever sex appeal was 
intended petered out when in competition with the 
beloved dummy. Consequently, such publicity as 
the following leaves nothing to the imagination of a 
producer’s purpose: “Screen dynamite. Here’s lus- 
cious Lovin! The screen’s most ravishing beauty 
finds the man and the reason to turn on the heat.’ 
When the advertisement is further enhanced with a 
picture of the star in a dress obviously designed to be 
suggestive, and with another picture showing the in- 
evitable, sensuous embrace, we begin to think that 
here is a business which needs censorship. 

Attempts are frequently made to attract the 
public by arousing an unwholesome curiosity. Al- 
though the title of one picture was ‘“‘Angel,” the 
copy read: “‘What every woman wants to do she did.”’ 
We also find “a woman’s past paraded in front of a 
gossip-hungry public.” Or, in another picture “tem- 
pestuous women, glamorous nights.”’ Even the sug- 
gestiveness of “women fall under his sinister spell.’’ 
Or, if that is not enough, we can have “‘intimate as a 
woman’s love diary” and “romance torn from history’s 
flaming pages.” Then you might want a “soul stab- 
bing thrill” or an understanding of how “she wanted 
luxury, life and love at any price.” 

It is Hollywood’s belief in our depraved taste 
that floods the newspapers with intimate details of a 
star’s anatomy, love life, and “oomph” appeal, quite 
as we examine an animal before auctioning it off. 
In spite of many box office upsets, producers seem not 
to have learned that no lasting career has ever been 
built on a pair of shapely legs or a good figure. 

Although there are constant danger signals from 
the public, this sex motivation continues unabated. 
Does it mean nothing to producers that for four years 
the box office has registered its wholesomeness by 
placing a child (who is none too wisely directed at 
that) at the head of the list? That the ten best box 
office stars of the year include Shirley Temple, Spencer 
Tracy, Mickey Rooney, and Sonja Henie—each of 
whom smatters not the least of sex? 

Further illustration may be found in the adver- 
tisement of “Camille.” It may be a museum piece but 
it has survived more than one generation and gives 
promise of surviving many more. If it is well done it 
can perhaps continue to bring to audiences, even 
though in a melodramatic way, the lasting truth of 
the regenerative power of love. Greta Garbo’s 
“Camille” was exceedingly well done. Yet the pub- 
licity men had the presumption to advertise its pro- 
duction in one of New York’s best papers in this way: 
“Garbo loves Robert Taylor’ and in small type there 
was added “‘in Camille.’ After it had been running 
for a week the advertisement continued: “Garbo still 
loves Robert Taylor’ and again in small type “‘in 
Camille.” She had brought to “Camille” a spiritual 
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quality and a sensitive interpretation that should not 
have been cheapened by misleading and sex-ridden 
advertisement. 

The film industry has long reiterated its belief 
that the public seeks a means of escape when it goes 
to the movies. That is another abnormal character- 
istic of the fabrication which Hollywood has devised 
for itself and fondly calls its public. Although there 
has probably never been a time when a generation was 
more alive to its own time and place than the present 
one, nevertheless, in the movies, we are constantly 
being wafted to the jungle, Honolulu, the Suez, India 
—anywhere so long as it is far away either in time or 
place. That is the formula for screen romance. “Come 
on to Honolulu . . . where romance is heavenly . . . 
and the hula is a lulu! Under intoxicating Hawaiian 
moonlight . . . where love’s a brewing.” If Hono- 
lulu is not to your taste and you should desire to go 
still farther away, you have only to step into your 
nearest air-conditioned neighborhood theater, settle 
yourself comfortably and learn about “savage ro- 
mance ... at the bottom of the jungle where the 
only lawis . . . kill or be killed!” | 

The western pioneer pictures also adhere to the 
screen’s definition of romance, in this case being far 
away in time. ‘“‘Yesteryear’s robust golden west . . 
teeming with life and the lust for riches . . . tender 
with the love of woman . . . Bold with the deeds of 
fighting men!’”’ There was of necessity some fighting 
and gun “totin” in those early days but the real 
romance of the period lay in the struggle with the 
land, in the desperate attempt to wrest a crop from 
the unbroken prairie or a cabin from the virgin timber. 
That, however, is a little too earthy for the Hollywood 
valentines which reach us of exquisite heroines in 
crinoline, and handsome, perfectly outfitted heroes who 
are too busy swashbuckling to concern themselves 
with such mundane matters, and who probably 
wouldn’t know a field of wheat from one of oats, 
or an oak from ahickory. We are fed on romance, 
but we are made to believe that it exists only in 
Hollywood, ‘‘way down South,” or in the jungle. 

This is what Hollywood believes we believe, but 


‘ the public has a way of refusing to be typed and every 


so often registers that opposition in no uncertain 
terms at the box office. According to the reception 
given it by an enthusiastic public, ‘““Boys’ Town” was 
one of the most successful pictures of the year. Yet it 
had its setting no farther away than Nebraska in our 
own time and its heroes a Catholic priest and his little 
group of underprivileged boys. 

The escapist theory of movie men takes no cog- 
nizance of an adult sector in American life of men and 
women whose conception of romance is the converse of 
that offered by the films. There are those among us. _ 
who believe that romance lies in the mastery of one’s | 
immediate environment, that adventure need not be of 
other times and distant places, but of our own time 
and place. The success of such outstanding pictures 
as ““You Can’t Take It With You” and “The Citadel”’ 
leads to the conclusion, Hollywood to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that this sector of realists is far larger 
than producers have heretofore suspected. 

Even if we accept film executives’ dictum that 


Motion pictures are a business, and a business of en- 


| 
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| tertainment at that, still we are at times perplexed 
| to understand their business tactics. Industrial enter- 
prises have been built on the slogan ‘the customer is 
| always right” which is a more polite way of saying give 
him what he wants or what he thinks he wants. 
Hollywood claims that in this big job of entertaining 
| the public it tries to do just that; yet there is ample 
| evidence to show that too frequently the producers 
| oe the public find themselves at variance with each 
_ other. 
Harry Brandt, as president of the New York In- 
| dependent Exhibitors, is in a unique position to serve 
as intermediary between producers and consumers, 
| for he is not only an exhibitor himself but he repre- 
_| sents such a varied group of exhibitors as to give a 
' good cross section of American taste in the movies. 
_| About a year ago he created a sensation when he stated 
| that some of Hollywood’s highest paid stars were box 
_ office poison. It is interesting to observe how accu- 
| rately he had judged the public’s reaction, for among 
_| those he mentioned, three are definitely out of pictures, 
_ at least for the time, one has slipped from stardom to 
| supporting roles, and another has failed to stage the 
expected comeback. In the light of this it might be 
_ well for stars, producers, and particularly advertising 
_ men to heed his latest warning. Mr. Brandt advises 
| the industry that its success must depend upon build- 
| ing up versatile stars, which is, we suspect, a more 
gracious way of saying that the public wants people 
who can act. This is in contradistinction to Holly- 
wood’s pet theories of personality attraction and 
/ eycles of interest, both of which are carried to an ex- 
_ treme in the advertising copy that is released. 
At the present time, for instance, having finished 
the Dead End Kids cycle, we seem to be on the verge 
of a doctor cycle, with a priest cycle threatening on 
the horizon. Following ‘“The Citadel’’ we had “Four 
| Girls in White” which is advertised as “bold drama, 
tempestuous romance that matches the stirring power 
of The Citadel.” That the latter picture had stirring 
power most everyone will agree, but that it was be- 
| cause of tempestuous romance we disagree. It was 
rather the qualities of restraint, simplicity, and 
| naturalness which gave it its intrinsic appeal. Another 
| recently advertised picture in this cycle is “Young 
Dr. Kildare’”’ which “‘packs the romantic thrills of 
another ‘Men in White.’ Intimate, exciting, re- 
vealing.’”” At the moment we are in the midst of the 
western pioneer cycle with full steam ahead for the 
oblivion, sure and quick, that is inevitable. 
One of the movie gossip columns recently re- 
| ported that Spencer Tracy had refused his studio’s 
request to do another picture in which he would again 
appear as a Catholic priest. It is heartening to know 
that Mr. Tracy is not only a fine artist who disdains 
to be typed, but also a true artist who looks upon 
himself as a humble medium through whom are made 
articulate the varied joys, aspirations, and sorrows of 
his fellowmen. Strangely enough, in Mr. Tracy’s case, 
this is also good business, and it may well be to Holly- 
wood’s advantage to learn that fine artistry and good 
business are not necessarily mutually exclusive terms. 
The mood of one artistic screen performance, whether 
it be the racy comedy “It Happened One Night’ or 
the somber social-problem play “Boys’ Town,” can 


no more be recaptured than a sunset or a snowflake 
can be duplicated. Each works always within its own 
framework but never with the same formula. And 
the framework for man’s newest art remains the same 
as it was for his most ancient one—truth and beauty 
with their handmaidens integrity and imagination. 
There is no formula. 

A recent news story reports that the next year 
will see vast and significant changes in the film in- 
dustry. Advertising might be as good a place as any 
to begin. For so long as executives labor under the 
delusion that the public they serve is made up, in 
the main, of sensation-loving, sexy escapists there will 
be a conflict from which arises the uneven, hysterical 
Hollywood which the mature distrust. When it puts 
forth its best and gives us a mature and artistic pro- 
duction, let it be accompanied by discriminate ad- 
vertising copy which the critical can accept. 


When a Minister is a 


Photographer 


Anita Trueman Pickett 


The second of a series of articles dealing with the 
hobbies of minisiers. We regret that we cannot illustrate 
this article, for Mrs. Picketi’s work is not only novel but 
charming. Her parishioners in Bedford, Mass., are more 
fortunate than their fellows in larger parishes where the 
calendar is a printed calendar and nothing else. 


AT A RECENT ministers’ meeting, one member sug- 
gested that the profession should contrive some 
method of defending itself against ‘‘hobby-riders.”’ 
Yet the standard questionnaire by which a minister 
is expected to present himself to a prospective parish 
includes a query as to his hobby. Obviously, it is as- 
sumed that every minister, like any other worker, 
should find diversion in some special extraprofes- 
sional interest. Its nature may very well indicate. 
more about his real fitness for service than the de- 
grees he may have earned in classrooms in his youth, 
for “the soul is dyed the color of its leisure thoughts.” 
Only when his ministry suffers from the hobby as a 
rival interest can it be regarded as a detriment. 

On the other hand, a minister’s hobby can gen- 
erally be used to serve and enrich his work. Music, 
writing, carpentering, fishing, traveling, gardening, 
how much any one of these brings into the experience 
of the minister who indulges in it for recreation! 
How much it adds to his vocabulary, and to his con- 
tacts, thus enlarging his usefulness in his profession! 

If I had been asked to write about my own hobby, 
I might have used knitting, or visiting factories. But 
the editor specified photography, a hobby which is 
second if not first choice with many ministers. Per- 
haps the reason why I am selected for that subject is 
that with the least expensive type of camera, and do- 
ing all my darkroom work in a kitchenette, I have de- 
veloped a specialty which is really, useful in my min- 
istry. 
ane did have photography in my blood, my father 
having been nearly all his life engaged in the manu- 
facture of photographic apparatus. I have tramped 
many a mile with a heavy plateholder slung over one 
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shoulder and a large camera at the end of its tripod 
over the other. I once contrived a darkroom in a 
country cellar which was far from lightproof, includ- 
ing a system of running water made with pails and 
rubber tubes, and a zinc-lined plant trough. It en- 
abled me to pay my way through the summer making 
post cards of the neighborhood. But what pleased 
me most was the fact that a description of my home- 
made water system, illustrated with my working draw- 
ing, was used as a leading article in a photographic 
magazine, and earned me a subscription thereto. 

But all this was long, long ago. After I had mar- 
ried into the ministry, and made a complete photo- 
graphic record of my first baby’s first year, photog- 
raphy became aluxury. I gave most of my apparatus 
away, and buried my camera at the bottom of a 
trunk, where it stayed for about twenty years. My 
children were reared and married, and I had become 
a minister in my own right. Then a lovely Easter 
setting in my church demanded recording, and I dug 
out the old camera to see if it would still work. It 
did. 

Since then, I have made this hobby earn its way, 
help my ministry, and give me the joy of certain ex- 
cursions into the borderland of art. I have built up 
a new set of darkroom equipment, including the 
simplest kind of enlarger. I no longer use the large 
camera except for special purposes, but the one which 
replaces it is an ordinary box Brownie, with a portrait 
lens which can be snapped in, for studies of children 
and flowers, and making designs, like that of a hand 
carrying a Star Island candle. 

The winter following that Easter when I re- 
discovered my hobby, I made some Christmas cards 
for the Alliance sale, with photographs of our beautiful 
church. The demand continued after the sale was 
over. After the holidays, I printed the same pictures 
on the same cards without the Christmas greetings. 
Thus the “‘Fotonote’”’ correspondence card came into 
being. Later, I found that I could have special greet- 
ing or title negatives made, so began making Easter 
and birthday cards, and using titles for certain sets 
of Fotonote and post cards. 

When I came to Bedford, I tried a new experi- 
ment. Our limited program and small constituency 
did not warrant the expense of printed calendars, so 
I made post cards with a picture of the church and a 
panel of typewritten announcements, printed through 
tracing paper. This appealed at once to our people, 
and to the department of Unitarian extension and 
church maintenance of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, which keeps a file of these cards, and can 
furnish my directions for making them. I find that 
they are anticipated with curiosity, and treasured 
by our church families. Most of them are kept after 
the month is over, but some are sent each month to 
interested absentees. None are thrown away. 

After two years, it begins to be difficult to find 
new subjects for these calendar pictures. But a new 
way of looking at something familiar sometimes pleases 
the eye as much as something entirely new. The eye 
comes before the camera, and the mind’s pictorial 
sense before the eye, if this common tool and play- 
thing, photography, is to be used creatively or made 
to serve such a high human purpose as the ministry. 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Beware! 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


A FEW WEEKS AGO I had to go to the extreme 
edge of Massachusetts towards the West. It was a 
beautiful day, and I was going to a beautiful place. 
After leaving Worcester—where I had been reproved, 
somewhat harshly, I felt, by a police officer—I drove 
on to a town called Ware, through which I had to 
pass. 

Ware is an ancient and honorable name; and, as 
I came near the town, I looked about me to see a 
beauty worthy of the name. To my disappointment, 
Ware was not beautiful; it was, I thought, a rather 
dull-looking little town, although I ought not to say 
so because there are mills there, in which, no doubt, 
much hard and honest work is done. 

Now many people tell you that if you come across 
something unpleasant, something ugly or disappoint- 
ing, you had better hurry away from it; turn your 
back and forget it. Perhaps that is what I was trying 
to do in Ware. But I made a mistake which cost me 
dear. For in the middle of Ware something happened. 
No! Not a tire-burst; not a crash. What happened 
you will know when I tell you that two weeks later I 
again started to drive to Ware. 

I started because there had arrived in the mail a 
long envelope. ‘There was printed on the outside: 
“Return to the Town That Can’t Be Licked.” Inside 
there was a letter telling me to appear before the 
District Court of Eastern Hampshire at Ware, ‘‘to 
answer to a complaint there pending against you— 
Speeding on West Main Street. Hereof fail not, as 
you will answer your default under the pains and 
penalties of law.” 

It was exceedingly annoying. I could ill afford 
the time to drive a hundred and forty miles to Ware 
and back. I did not want to go to Ware again. I 
did not want to report to the Probation Officer at 8.30 
a.m. But go I must and go I did. I rose at six 


o'clock; disturbed the whole household; gulped a’ 


hasty breakfast and drove to Ware. 

I need not tell you much about the rest. I 
found that I had some fellow criminals—mostly truck 
drivers and one or two others, who, like myself, had 
not been sufficiently prepared for Ware. On the 
whole I felt surprisingly at home with the criminal 
classes. They were more chatty than many persons 
who need no repentance. More generous, too. I 
was offered and accepted gum to pass a tedious time. 

I made no defense and paid my fine. 

I am telling you this story because there is a lesson 
to it. The lesson cost me ten dollars; but I offer it to 
you at less expense. This is it:— 

When you are faced by something unpleasant, 
something you don’t like, go slow. Don’t run away 
from it; take your bearings and tackle the situation. 
Don’t hurry too fast from what does not please you. 
If you do, you will have to go back and face it 
again. 

So in a word—Beware! 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


Successful Fall Rally at Worcester 


More than two hundred Unitarian lay- 
men from the eastern part of the country 
were in attendance at the sessions of the 
annual fall rally of the League held this 
year on Sunday, October 8, at the newly 
rebuilt and rededicated First Unitarian 
Church in Worcester, Mass. Delegates 
representing churches and chapters from 
most of New England were present, and a 
carful of loyal laymen from Philadelphia 
made the trip in one day for the occasion. 

The rally opened Sunday afternoon with 
an address of welcome by Francis H. 
Dewey, Jr., president of the Worcester 
chapter—which is the largest in the 
country. Mr. Dewey described the prompt 
steps taken by the members of the Worces- 
ter parish in formulating plans for financ- 
ing and rebuilding the Worcester church 
after the hurricane had completely demol- 
ished the church auditorium a year ago. 

Judge J. Ward Healey of Leominster, 
Mass., national president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, presided at both the 
afternoon and evening sessions. In his 
address at the opening session he paid 
tribute to the Worcester church and chap- 
ter “for affording the League this rich 
opportunity of holding our conference in 
this historic church which manifests today 
the undying devotion of the men and 
women of this First Parish in the Town of 
Worcester, incorporated November 13, 
1787, in their rebuilding and rededicating 
their church to the worship of God and the 
service of man.” 


Pledges League’s Help 

Judge Healey reviewed the responsi- 
bilities of the laymen to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and to the American 
Unitarian Association. He said that, as 
president of the League, he had pledged to 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
Association, the help of the League and its 
chapters and members in his efforts to 
make “our church and ourselves denomi- 
nationally conscious.” 

He continued by asking, ‘““What do we 
as Unitarians verily believe? We believe, 
as Emerson taught, that man is inher- 
ently divine. We believe that all of our 
concepts of divinity, of morals, and of 
ethics are not inventions of men but dis- 
coveries. We believe eternal justice and 
right and beauty and love and duty have 
existed since the creation of the universe. 
Our ministers, by their teaching and their 
preaching, and our great artists and poets 
and writers, gifted beyond the gifts of 
common men, have made manifest these 
truths for us to see, if we can but see them. 

“Our church, our League, our Women’s 
Alliance abound in intelligent, educated, 
scholarly men and women, interested in and 
devoted to the liberal movement in re- 


ligion. But while our ministers interest the 
scholarly and the intellectual, there has 
been a relative failure to contribute our 
ideas to American life in the sense in which 
Thomas Jefferson predicted that Uni- 
tarianism would become the religion of 
America. 
New Spirit Needed 


“What has caused this failure? What 
do we need to do? May I suggest as a 
layman that we need to attract to our 
churches more intelligent craftsmen and 
workers, intelligent housewives and women 
workers; not just lawyers, doctors, business 
men or specialists in their field. We need 
a spirit of evangelism among us. Our 
ministers by their preaching and scholar- 
ship have made the name of Unitarian 
distinctive and distinguished. Dr. Eliot is 
maintaining that high tradition in our de- 
nomination. We laymen need to do our 
part. We should become conscious of our 
common purpose; go forward militantly 
as a united body of individuals and 
churches to fulfill as a body our historic 
purpose to preach liberal religion, to dis- 
tinguish truth from error, to advance the 
democratic ideal in its permanent essence 
of the dignity and worth of man in every 
age, creed, and country,—the Christian 
ideals of the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and salvation: by 
character.” 

In further stressing this point, Judge 
Healey quoted an excerpt from Dr. Sav- 
age’s sermon at the rededication of the 
Worcester church: 

“We have made,” Dr. Savage said, “a 
golden calf of merely intellectual knowl- 
edge and we have forgotten the wisdom of 
the heart. Pulpits have stressed brain to 
the exclusion of the heart. In the body 
the brain is above the heart. It is time 
that in the body of practical ethics and of 
working religion the heart should again be 


above the brain, guiding it, encouraging it, 
not back to superstition but forward and 
upward to such faith as is not afraid of 
scientific truths, but uses them and dares 
reach beyond and above them in the di- 
rection they indicate.” 

Judge Healey closed his remarks with a 
further plea to support the national or- 
ganizations. “I hope this conference,”’ 
he said, ‘‘will carry to the chapters here 
represented the firm determination of its 
members to identify themselves with the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association in all their 
work. The League and the Association 
need your support, and I earnestly hope 
it will be manifested by a growth and a 
renewal of denominational effort that we 
may advance the ideals of our fellowship. 
Let us support both with crusading zeal 
to the end that liberal religion shall grow 
in influence and shall enrich the ideals we 
all profess to cherish.” 


Religion Needs Vitality 

Professor Henry J. Cadbury of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, speaking on the 
subject, “‘The Religious Approach to 
Social Questions,” emphasized the need of 
religion itself for a new social vitality. 
“The prophets of Israel were great be- 
cause they were face to face with industrial 
and international problems of great mag- 
nitude,” he affirmed. ‘The revival of 
religion will come when the church, boldly 
and fearlessly, under the leadership of 
laymen, approaches the great social prob- 
lems of the times. The Christian church, 
as it has faced nearly every issue, has 
started on the wrong side. It has been 
nearly always wrong at the start of social 
questions. Worse than that, it has glossed 
over its error with the polish of piety. 
For example, one of the most pious men 
of our times, a devout Lutheran, is the 
former Kaiser, now in exile.” 

During the discussion period following 

(Continued on page 624) 


League Calendar 


Coming Events 


Partnership Sunday 

End of League Fiscal Year 
League’s Anniversary Service 
Laymen’s Sunday 

League Annual Meeting 
League’s Midwestern Convention 
Shoals Churchmanship Institute 


*Tentative 


January 28, 1940 
March 81, 1940 
April 7, 1940 

May 19, 1940 
May 20, 1940 
June 21-28, 1940* 
Summer of 1940* 


Three Questions — and Answers 


1. What kind of chapter meetings can 
we have that will be “‘different’”’? 

2. What can our chapter do to tie it in 
more closely with the work of our local 
church? a: 

3. What is the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League doing that justifies our continued 
support and cooperation? 

In at least a partial answer to each of 
these questions frequently put to the field 
secretary, League headquarters in its ca- 
pacity as a clearing house of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans and programs, has sent to 
each chapter president and minister a 
mailing of three separate inclosures, in the 
hope that one or all of these suggestions 
may prove applicable to the situation in 
each church and chapter. 

1. “Unitarian Queries for Examining 
Conscience,”—a project worked out by 
the men of the Cambridge, Mass., chapter 
throughout most of last year’s meetings. 
These queries are available for distribution 
in printed form together with explanatory 
notes concerning the technique and back- 
ground of their use. They are a genuine 
expression of group thinking on the part 
of Unitarian laymen, and are intended to 
serve to stimulate similar thinking on the 
part of other groups, either in their present 
form or as a point of departure to quicken 
other laymen in the development of their 
own queries of conscience. League head- 
quarters is very glad to recommend this 
type of program to any and all chapters for 
at least one discussion program during the 
year at which religious and ethical topics 
can be discussed. 

2. “Surveying Your Church for Greater 
Service,’’—a plan and technique developed 
at the League’s annual Institute of Church- 
. manship at the Shoals last summer, based 
on actual experience in several churches. 
Composed of six mimeographed sheets of 
“findings” of the various committees ap- 
pointed at the 1939 Institute to bring in 
reports on the lectures and discussions 
there, this summary will suggest to many 
laymen and chapters a form of service to 
the local church which might well be 
sponsored by the local League. chapter or 
any group of laymen. It lists the steps to 
‘be taken in any orderly survey, first of the 
community, and then of the church itself, 
in appraising the opportunities for growth 
and service in that community. There is 
also a summary of the lecture and discus- 
sion on the relation of the church to the 
community in the form of social problems 
and questions that might be taken up in 
so-called ‘“‘committees on social relations’ 
or “human relations.’’ And finally there is 
included a section devoted to the church 
school, with several definite suggestions 
emanating from the discussion of that 
subject at the Institute. 

8. “Twenty Years’ Service of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League’’— a sum- 
mary of past and present League ac- 
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complishments and activities. Many of 
the present members of the League are 
relatively new in their affiliation with the 
League and with the denomination. This 
reprint of Mr. Fay’s address at the San 
Francisco Conference, as it appeared in the 
August 31-September 7 issue of The Chris- 
tian Register, summarizes in three printed 
pages the answers to question 3. One of 
your chapter meetings this year should be 
devoted to at least ten or fifteen minutes’ 
reading of this stimulating and informative 
article. 


League Council Meeting 


The regular meeting of the League Coun- 
cil was held at the Worcester Club, Sun- 
day noon, October 8, preceding the annual 
fall rally of eastern laymen in Worcester 
later that afternoon and evening. Presi- 
dent Healey presided, and members of the 
council present included Henry S. Both- 
feld, Harold M. Davis, Frederic H. Fay, 
William Roger Greeley, Herbert C. Par- 
sons, Frank W. Scott, Henry D. Sharpe, 
and Richmond H. Sweet. H. Weston 
Howe, field secretary, and Mrs. Beatrice 
Wadleigh, executive secretary, were also 
present. 

In addition to routine business and in- 
terim reports of the executive committee 
and the treasurer since the last council 
meeting, Mr. Fay reported as chairman 
of the finance committee continuing prog- 
ress in efforts to obtain more contributing 
members to the work of the League as 
well as more chapter donations. 

Dr. Scott, chairman of the newly ap- 
pointed membership committee, announced 
preliminary plans for a membership drive, 
with emphasis on the “every Unitarian 
layman a League member” slogan, and 
suggesting the definite technique of each 
present member of the League being re- 
sponsible for adding at least one new 
member to the League rolls. The assist- 
ance of every chapter treasurer is also 
being enlisted in restoring to “good stand- 
ing’? those laymen who have been de- 
linquent in payment of dues. 

Mr. Howe gave an account of his field 
work during the past four months, stress- 
ing particularly the contacts he was able 
to make at the League meetings in San 
Francisco in connection with the General 
Conference, and also at various stops en 
route. He also reported as codirector of 
the 1989 Churchmanship Institute at the 
Shoals that the program was successful in 
every respect, and that mimeographed 
copies of the reports of the “‘findings’’ 
committees had been circulated among all 
our churches with specific recommenda- 
tions as to steps for “Surveying Your 
Church for Greater Service’’—the theme 
of this year’s institute. The attendance 
of laymen at the Shoals during the whole 
week was disappointing, however, and 


serious consideration is being given to the 
possibility of concentrating on a “long 
week-end” during the coming summer, 
dividing the week with some other de- 
nominational organization. 


Laymen’s Sunday 

As a result of a questionnaire sent to all 
ministers by the Ministerial Union, it 
has been decided to retain as official Lay- 
men’s Sunday the Sunday before May 
meetings, which will be May 19, 1940. A 
large majority of the ministers replying 
favored this date, primarily because it 
allows those from a distance to gain an 
early start for the Boston meetings while 
their laymen are occupying the pulpit on 
that day. The League does not in any 
way discourage the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday on any other day, however, 
for several churches and chapters still pre- 
fer it in the fall, as was previously the case. 

The same applies to Partnership Sun- 
day, which also the ministers approved 
“as is,” in other words the last Sunday in 
January. Mr. Greeley, as chairman of 
the Partnership Sunday committee, re- 
ported that his committee therefore favored 
that date, and the council voted that the 
county-wide observance of Partnership 
Sunday be held on January 28, 1940, with 
the recommendation that chapters and 
churches be urged to apply the partnership 
technique at other meetings and on other 
occasions during the church year. More 
extensive plans are being made this year to 
enlist the cooperation and participation of 
other denominations, and representatives 
of several such groups are to meet in Bos- 
ton in the near future to discuss the selec- 
tion of a Partnership subject which will 
be acceptable to all. Definite announce- 
ment of that subject will be made later. 

The council considered a communica- 
tion from the Joseph J. Mason Chapter of 
the First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., con- 
cerning a proposed campaign of adver- 
tising Unitarianism in a well-known na- 
tional weekly magazine. Interest was ex- 
pressed in the possibilities of such a plan, 
but no definite action was taken by the 
council at this time. 

Memorials were read concerning John B. 
Nash and Charles T. Howard, as repro- 
duced elsewhere in this bulletin. 


A New Chapter 


Since the last League Bulletin a new 
chapter of the League has been formed in 
the South Natick and Sherborn, Mass., 
churches, in a combined group of which 
Rev. M. McKarl Nielsen is minister. 
The newly elected officers are: Frederick 
A. Moeller, president; Henry E. Bothfeld, 
vice-president; Walter F. Wood, secre- 
tary; and Walter Hunnewell, treasurer. 

Manchester, N. H., and Ellsworth, Me., 
are two chapters which have recently re- 
gained ‘‘good standing’”’ through resuming 
payment of their national dues. 


Planned Chapter 
Programs 


Attractively printed chapter programs 
for the coming year have already been re- 
ceived at League headquarters from chap- 
ters in Peterboro, N. H., Marblehead, 
Mass., Lexington, Mass., and Salem, 
Mass. Others are still in the process of 
formation, and we wish to emphasize at 
this time the desirability of such advance 
planning on the part of all chapter officers 
and program committees. 

In addition to the obvious advantages 
of getting better speakers signed up well 
in advance, and also avoiding ‘makeshift 
last-minute” arrangements for chapter 
meetings, there is a strong publicity value 
in having committees appointed and dates 
assigned and announced well ahead of 
time, and then having such information 
circulated broadly through the medium of 
printed, or even mimeographed notices. 
It adds definitely to the feeling of group 
solidarity and membership, and affords 
tangible evidence that your chapter is 
carrying on its activities on a well-planned 
scale. 

One good example of such a program, 
among those mentioned above, is that of 
the Salem chapter, which incidentally ties 
in the work of the local group with the 
larger denominational aims and purposes. 
On its conveniently-sized four-page card- 
board folder, this chapter announces: 

“Purpose—The First Church Chapter 
of the Laymen’s League is affiliated with 
the national Laymen’s League of the 
Unitarian fellowship which exists to pro- 
mote the worship of God and the love and 
service of mankind in the spirit of Jesus. 
The First Church Chapter desires to 
promote fellowship and understanding 
among the men of the parish, and to foster 
the intellectual and spiritual life.” 


Federations 


The Ohio Valley Federation, comprising 
some of the churches in Ohio, LIllinois, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, held its annual 
get-together over the weekend of June 
24-25 at Brown County State Park in In- 
diana. Representatives of seven churches 
were in attendance. It was decided to 
shift the date of the next meeting to the 
fall of 1940 in order to avoid conflicting 
with the Midwest Institute at Conference 
Point, Wis., which comes the week of 
June 16 to 23 next summer. 

The Old Colony Federation of laymen in 
the South Shore district of Massachusetts 
has completed plans for an active year of 
five meetings to be held bimonthly at five 
of the churches and chapters in that area. 
The first meeting was held in North 
Easton on October 16, with the William 
L. Chaffin Chapter of that church as hosts. 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton 
was the guest speaker. Dana S. Collins of 
_ Rockland, a volunteer counselor and presi- 


dent of the Federation, presided. Later 
meetings will be held at the Unitarian 
churches in Middleboro, Brockton, Easton- 
dale, and East Bridgewater. 


Pacific Coast Counselor 


Frank D. Witherbee of San Diego, Calif., 
has accepted appointment as a volunteer 
counselor for the League in the terri- 
tory comprising the following Unitarian 
churches in the south and south-central 
part of California: Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Pomona, Riverside, San 
Diego, San Jose, Santa Ana, Santa Bar- 
bara, Santa Cruz, and Santa Monica. 

Mr. Witherbee is a former president of 
the Philadelphia, Pa., First Church chap- 
ter, and has been a member of the League 
Council. He has retired recently from 
his work on the faculty of Girard College, 
Philadelphia, and is admirably equipped 
to impart to the California churches his 
enthusiasm and interest in the League and 
Unitarianism. ; 


Sign Up New Members! 


With the twentieth annual report of the 
League, which is being sent to all members 
at this time, there is inclosed an important 
card announcement headed: ‘All But 
One.” This worth-while suggestion for 
adding new life and vitality to the mem- 


All But One 


ON ALL FRONTS—BUT ONE—our Unitarian Fellowship is taking 


Clarence R. Stone of Berkeley, Calif., 
is the League vice-president in the central 
Pacific Coast district, and Dr. Noble Wiley 
Jones of Portland, Ore., holds the similar 
post in the northern area. Both of these 
laymen will carry on their volunteer efforts 
in behalf of the League in so far as their 
time and energies permit. 


League Annual Report 


The twentieth annual report of ‘The 
Unitarian Laymen’s League—What It Is— 
What It Is Doing,” is now in the hands of 
every League member. 

Especially comprehensive this year is 
the report of the individual chapter meet- 
ings and activities, which explains the 
reason for not including such a summary 
in this issue of the Laymen’s League Bulle- 
tin. Use this report as a convenient hand- 
book of information telling you what the 
chapters can do and are doing, and also 
what the League as a whole stands for and 
is continuing to initiate and carry out. 


bership rolls of the League goes out over 
the signatures of Frank W. Scott, chair- 
man, Ival McPeak, and Carl B. Wetherell 
—the membership committee—and puts 
the proof of individual loyalty up to each 
member of the League. 

In case you missed it before, read it this 
time, and act accordingly: 


on new life, making advances:—more churches and lay groups, more mem- 
berships in the Women’s Alliance and the Young People’s Religious Union, 
new and revived chapters of the Laymen’s League, revitalized parishes, and in 
general a deepened conviction of our responsibility in the real and momentous 
effort to preserve our free democracy and all that that involves. 


ALL BUT ONE? Yes, because advance on one front is noticeably lacking 
—namely, in the number of men of the denomination enrolled in their own 
division, 

PERHAPS the League headquarters has been so busy with constructive 
activities (described in the annual report) that it has been able to do less than 
it should toward recruiting laymen to back up—morally and financially—these 
indispensable activities. 

YOU MEN in the local churches and chapters can take up this “‘lag” in 
membership; you can put the League abreast of, or in advance of, the other 
units of our denomination. No one member will have to work hard if every- 
ene does his share. 


YOU CAN START by signing up one new member for the Laymen’s 
League and bringing him to your next chapter meeting. If you are not a 
chapter member, enroll your new member as a member-at-large. (You will 
not be penalized if you sign up more than one.) 

WHAT A STIR it would make, what an impetus it would give our move- 
ment, if every Unitarian layman were to join with HIS League in helping to 
make HIS religion a real influence in the destiny of HIS country! 

WILL YOU DO YOUR SHARE toward doubling the membership of the 
League during November? Upon your answer will depend the degree to which 
the man power of our church is united. 
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League Field Work 


A volunteer committee of members of 
the League Council, consisting of Harold 
M. Davis of Nashua, N. H., chairman, Carl 
B. Wetherell of Marblehead, Mass., and 
Merton G. L. Bailey of Augusta, Me., has 
been appointed by the president to work 
with the field secretary in supervising and 
coordinating the work of the volunteer 
counselors, and in initiating and carrying 
out other field work projects of the League. 


Successful Fall Rally at Worcester 

(Continued from page 621) 
his address, Professor Cadbury was asked 
to comment on the neutrality question 
pending in Congress. He suggested that 
there was a “third alternative’ in this 
country’s attitude toward the present 
European war: 

“There are those who say that we should 
have no part whatever in the present con- 
flict. 

“There are those who are extremely 
anxious for victory on the side of the 
democratic powers. 

“There is a third alternative—that of a 
negotiated peace. 

“I have recently been reading how, in 
September 1917, President Wilson received 
information that peace would be welcome 
to both sides in the then raging World 
War. President Wilson did not act at once. 
The same suggestion was made to the 
British prime minister, Lloyd George, and 
he refused completely, saying that the war 
must be carried on to a ‘knockout finish.’ 
The result was that, after months more of 
war, after thousands of men had been 
killed, there was a dictated, not a nego- 
tiated peace. 

“J have recently received a telegram 
from a friend close to the real situation in 
Washington telling me that it is urgent to 
encourage President Roosevelt to ask for 
an armistice or truce in order that specific 
peace terms may be proposed by bellig- 
erents and neutrals,”’ 


“Free—Religious—F ellowship”’ 

Following the afternoon session, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, minister of the Worcester 
church, conducted a vesper service in the 
newly rebuilt church auditorium. The 
subject of his brief sermon was the re- 
sponsibility and liability of the layman in 
relation to the church. ‘“‘Free—religious— 
fellowship—are three words summarizing 
the essence and content of our religion,” 
said Dr. Savage. “Jesus was a layman, 
and from him as a layman we inherit a 
free religion and a free citizenship in 
government.” 

Frederic H. Fay of Dorchester, Mass., a 
vice-president of the League, was the 
principal speaker at the evening session, 
following a supper served in the parish 
house. His subject was ‘“‘Men of the 
Church in United Action’ and dealt 
mainly with the historical background of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League in the 
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twenty years of its existence since its 
founding in Springfield, Mass., in 1919. 
Referring to Judge Healey’s pledge to 
President Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association, Mr. Fay said further: 

“Our chance has come to help. In these 
crucial times two great needs confront 
us: the strengthening of our individual 
churches and the aggressive dissemination 
to our country, which sorely needs them, 
of the principles of the liberal religious 
faith.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Fay’s talk, 
Judge Healey turned the meeting over to 
H. Weston Howe, field secretary of the 
League, who conducted an open discussion 
on local chapter programs and problems 
until the conference adjourned. Singing 
during the meetings was led by J. Russell 
Abbott of the Second Church, Boston, with 
Clifford F. Green, organist and musical 
director of the Worcester church, at the 
piano. 


The Field Secretary 
Travels 


Field plans for the League and my own 
vacation inclinations fitted together nicely 
during the summer just past, so the result 
was a profitable as well as enjoyable trip 
across the country to the Pacific Coast and 
the San Francisco General Conference. 
In fact, by combining forces, and expenses, 
with Lon Ray Call, secretary of the West- 
ern Conference, we made mutually agree- 
able arrangements to drive from Chicago 
to the coast and return, in his car. 

League activities at the General Con- 
ference started auspiciously with the 
opening dinner on Thursday evening, 
August 24, at the Chinese Village on 
Treasure Island. Although this conflicted 
with a dinner of the college centers group 
at the same time, about two hundred of the 
delegates attended this dinner under the 
auspices of the League, which quite ex- 
ceeded previous reservations and expec- 
tations. The result was that it took over 
an hour to serve the meal, so that Frederic 
Fay’s admirable address on “Twenty 
Years of Service of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League,” and Lon Call’s enlighten- 
ing fifteen-minute talk on “Facts and Fal- 
lacies on Moral Rearmament,”’ both had 
to be somewhat hurried in order to allow 
the delegates to attend the first evening 
session of the conference, at which San- 
ford Bates and Dr. Alice Masaryk packed 
the Hall of the Western States. 

Clarence Stone, League vice-president, 
presided very effectively at the League 
dinner, and among others introduced the 
following at the head table: Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot, Mr. and Mrs. Sanford Bates, 
Dr. William S. Morgan, president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
Mrs. Norbert F. Capek from Czecho- 
slovakia, Rev. and Mrs. Robert B. Day of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. (he was chairman of 

(Continued on page 681) 


In Memoriam 
John B. Nash—Charles T. Howard 


At the Worcester meeting of the League’s 
Council, on October 8, the following reso- 
lution in recognition of the passing of 
John B. Nash of New York City was 
drawn up by Herbert C. Parsons and 
Percy W. Gardner, and placed upon the 
League records, with a copy to be sent to 
the family of Mr. Nash: 


The removal from this life of John 
Burnet Nash brings to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League the loss of a stalwart 
supporter and to its members the dep- 
rivation of a comradeship which through 
the years has been a source of stimula- 
tion and joy. It is fully sensed that his 
service to the League was but one phase 
of his devoted interest in liberal religion, 
and, indeed, of that broad vision and 
progressive spirit which marked all his 
relations to life. It was the League’s 
fortune to have him as one of its found- 
ers and to have his support sustained up 
to the end of his life, which came while 
he was in full activity and with the 
promise of fruitful future years. He was 
a member of its council, served on many 
of its important committees and repre- 
sented it on the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association. In 
this latter relation he was highly in- 
fluential, and his sound sense, vigorous 
thinking and outspoken advocacy of 
forward steps made him a generous 
contributor to denominational welfare 
and effectiveness. The development of 
responsibility in the church for social 
welfare had his effective championship 
in the days when the creation of the 
department of social relations was an 
active issue. Genial and kindly, along 
with being outright and outspoken, he 
won not only universal respect but the 
deep affection of those who had the for- 
tune of association with him, most be- 
loved by those who knew him best. He 
will be missed in all the circles where 
he was known, in none more keenly 
than in the Laymen’s League, where the 
memory of him is a prize to be cherished 
and an inspiration to be transmitted as 
much as is humanly possible to the 
churchmen of the future. 


Dr. Charles T. Howard of Hingham, 
Mass., who passed away recently after a 
long illness, was a member of the League 
Council at the time of his death. He was 
especially active in the work of his local 
church and of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference, from which he had just retired as 
president after serving faithfully and ef- 
ficiently in that position for ten years. 
The council voted to place his name “In 
Memoriam”’ on the League records. 
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Michigan Conference 


The Michigan Unitarian Conference met 
conjointly with the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Michigan at Concord, seventeen 
miles from Jackson, on October 1-2. Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, president of the Confer- 
ence, addressed the gathering on Sunday 
evening on the subject, “True Social Jus- 
tice.’ A communion service followed. 
On Monday morning it was clearly evident 
that more Unitarians were in attendance 
than for a number of years. 

At the business session a committee on 
Unitarian church extension for Michigan 
was appointed with Rev. Edwin C. Palmer, 
Kalamazoo, as chairman. Rev. Walton E. 
Cole was again named as president; Mrs 
Arnold H. Peper of Toledo, secretary; 
Professor John F. Shepard, treasurer. 

At this session Rev. Lon Ray Call ad- 
dressed the joint assembly on “Our World, 
Our Faith and Our Task.” 

Rev. Edwin C. Palmer and Professor 
John F. Shepard made addresses at the 
Conference luncheon. : 

In the afternoon there were business 
meetings of the women’s organizations and 
a ministers’ conference, followed by a joint 
session on religious education led by Mrs 
Virginia G. Weir of Detroit. 

The conference closed with the festival 
dinner, with Rey. Thomas M. Murray, 
pastor of the Universalist church of Con- 
cord, as toastmaster. The address was de- 
livered by Rev. G. A. Percival of the Uni- 
versalist church of Lansing, Mich. 


Donald Harrington Called 


Rey. Donald H. Harrington has been 
called to the pastorate of the People’s 
Liberal Church of Chicago. This church 
is a recent addition to the fellowship. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrington arrived in Chi- 
cago from Europe where Mr. Harrington 
had spent the year in study as the Cruft 
Fellow of the Meadville Theological School. 
He was called to the church September 29. 


lowa State Conference 


The Iowa Unitarian Association met in 
its sixty-second conference at the Unitarian 
church at Keokuk, Oct. 23-25. The con- 
ference theme was “‘A Liberal Church in 
the Community in These Days of Chang- 
ing Thought.” Among the speakers were: 
Rey. E. Burdette Backus; Rev. Lon Ray 
Call of the Western Conference; Rev. Carl 
Bach, Des Moines; Rev. Evans A. Worth- 
ley, Iowa City; Mrs. Lou H. Haycock, an 
Alliance director of Illinois; Miss Marietta 
Hanson, St. Louis; Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man of the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion; Professor James Luther Adams of the 
Meadville Theological School. 

Rev. Andrew X. Mahy is minister of the 
entertaining church. 


Mr. Call’s Appointments 


Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the Con- 
ference and regional director of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, preached three 
Sundays in September in All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church in Kansas City, and made a 
survey of the church. 

He is preaching on October 8 and 15 in 
the First Unitarian Church of Cincinnati, 
O., on the 22nd in Wichita, Kan., and on 
the 29th at Flint, Mich. In between these 
dates he is attending the state conferences 
of Minnesota, Kansas and Iowa, and 
meeting with committees in a number of 
the churches, and in Boston. 


Reception to Luptons 


Dr. and Mrs. Dilworth Lupton were 
tendered a reception by the board of trus- 
tees of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, on Tuesday, October 10, in 
honor of Dr. Lupton’s twentieth anni- 
versary as pastor of the church. 


Kansas State Conference 


The Kansas Federation of Religious 
Liberals met at Lawrence, October 20-21. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, and 
George G. Dayis, Boston; Rev. Lon Ray 
Call, Chicago; Mrs. H. F. Kranstover, 
vice-president of General Alliance of Mid- 
western states; Hon. Alfred E. Landon, In- 
dependence; Rev. Donald B. King, Junc- 
tion City; Rey. Charles A. MaCallister, 
Topeka; and Rev. Gerald F. Weary, Wich- 
ita, the conference preacher. Rev. H. Lee 
Jones is pastor of the entertaining church. 


Plank-Weir Wedding 


Rey. Laurance R. Plank of St. Louis and 
Mrs. Virginia G. Weir of Detroit were 
united in marriage on August 17 at Mon- 
terey, Calif. Owing to the demands of 
her position as director of religious edu- 
cation in the Church of Our Father, De- 
troit, Mrs. Plank is continuing there 
through the winter. 


Mr. Fritchman’s Tour 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, executive 
secretary of the new Youth Commission, 
is making a tour of the Western Confer- 
ence churches and fulfilling speaking en- 
gagements at colleges and universities in 


the area from October 15 to November 8. 
His itinerary calls for addresses at the 
conferences in Minneapolis and Wilmar, 
Minn.; Lawrence, Kans.; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Keokuk and Des Moines, Iowa; Chicago 
and Alton, Ill.; Kalamazoo and Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Cleveland, O. 


Two Chicago Meetings 


Unitarians of the Chicago area partici- 
pated in two significant occasions during 
the summer when the churches were 
closed. A large number of Chicago Uni- 
tarians met thirty-one delegates from the 
East en route to San Francisco at luncheon 
in Chicago and took them sightseeing. 

Chicago Unitarians in goodly numbers 
met at the First Unitarian Church on the 
evening of September 8 to greet and hear 
President Frederick May Eliot in an in- 
spiring address. 


Cope Resigns 


Dr. J. Raymond Cope has resigned as 
the minister of the Unitarian church at 
Dayton, O., after a very successful three 
years’ pastorate, to become a member of 
the faculty of the University of Indiana. 
He will teach philosophy. His resignation 
at Dayton is effective in November. 


Personals 


Miss Leona C. Handler, assistant in the 
office of the Western Conference for the 
past two years, was granted a year’s leave 
of absence and sailed in August for Ru- 
mania, upon the invitation of the Ru- 
manian Unitarian churches to do special 
work with them. Her address is Str. 
Inului Nr. 11, Fagaras, Romania. Care J. 
Bedo. 


Dr. Charles R. Joy is serving as acting 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cincinnati for a period of three months, 
and making a survey. 

Rev. and Mrs. Georg A. Walen of 
Hanska, Minn., announce the birth of a 
son, William Albert. 

Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Gilbert an- 
nounce the birth of a son, John, on August 
30. 


The Tide Flows Out 


Florence Becker 


There is no core 

The inmost petal, tightly rolled 
Upon itself alone 

May still unfold 

Forming a hungry cup. 


Therefore ask not the stone 
If it be solid 
Lift it up— 
Fling at Goliath’s forehead. 
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To the Unitarian Churches of the United States 
and Canada from the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association 


GREETING: 


The war which we dreaded for so long has broken 
out, and your board of directors believes that our first 
duty today is to face the responsibilities which rest 
upon us in view of the entanglement of passion, vio- 
lence, and destruction in which the entire world is now 
involved. 

At the outset, we should remind ourselves that 
the American Unitarian Association is not a national 
organization. The Unitarian churches of Canada are 
as much a part of our fellowship as are the Unitarian 
churches of the United States. Many of our members 
are citizens of a nation now at war, and we must not 
forget that by the nature of our constituency we 
are precluded from thinking in terms of any single 
nation. 

We should also remind ourselves that we are 
bound by ties of close friendship to the Unitarian 
churches of Great Britain. Our Association was or- 
ganized in the same year as the British Association, 
and during more than a century we have maintained 
happy and intimate relations which today are those 
of true fraternity. 

Less intimate, perhaps, but not less real, are the 
ties of friendship which bind us to the religious lib- 
erals of many other nations—some of them still out- 
side the area of conflict, but some of them already 
devastated if not destroyed. What has already hap- 
pened to our fellow liberals in Czechoslovakia and in 
Poland, and the menace hanging over our fellow lib- 
erals in Holland and Transylvania and Hungary, 
must make us deeply conscious of the sufferings to 
which people of like mind with ourselves are being 
subjected in many lands. 

In the light of these ties of spiritual kinship, it 
must be apparent that the tragedy of war necessarily 
involves us all, whether citizens of a belligerent nation 
or not. For none of us can there be any question of 
standing aside, as though we dwelt upon some alien 
planet. Mankind is today so inevitably and ines- 
capably bound together that the sufferings of any 
one people must be shared by all. What we have to 
decide, as a religious body, is how we may best help 
to mitigate the sufferings of our fellowmen during the 
war and then prepare the way for a just and permanent 
peace. 

1. We wish, as your board of directors, to place 
ourselves on record as determined to carry forward 
the work which you have entrusted to us, with un- 
faltering loyalty to the basic principles of our common 
faith. Specifically, we pledge our best endeavors to 
maintain the traditional rights of private judgment 
and free speech, in pulpit and in pew, recognizing 
that in a time of high emotional tension there is greater 
need for mutual respect, forbearance, and sympathy 
among men whose opinions on highly controversial 
questions are certain to differ widely and sharply. In 
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a world where the whole philosophy that underlies 
democratic institutions is being threatened, our fel- 
lowship of free churches should stand like a great rock 
for the elementary principles of spiritual liberty and 
the ultimate sovereignty of the individual conscience. 
We are resolved to make no compromise on this es- 
sential and fundamental proposition, and we call upon 
all our churches—and upon all our ministers and lay- 
men—to renew their allegiance to this central affirma- 
tion of our faith. Whatever practical difficulties may 
arise, we are under the highest obligation not to waver 
in this primary loyalty. 

2. We call upon the churches to use every possible 
means to fortify the spiritual life of their members, 
and to extend far beyond parochial limits the influence 
of each parish church as a citadel of spiritual strength. 
In a world distracted by war, a primary task of the 
church is to create a sanctuary of quietness where in- 
dividual men may renew their inner confidence and 
peace; and the test of the effectiveness with which the 
task is carried out will be the ability of our people to 
keep their minds free from intolerance and their hearts 
clean of hatred and bitterness. We shall be under 
constant temptation to indulge in harsh and con- 
temptuous judgments of those who are attempting to 
destroy the values which to us are sacred, and the 
churches must not falter in their endeavor to practice 
the ideals of brotherhood which they profess. 

3. We call upon the churches to devote their 
utmost energy to the effort to clarify the ethical issues 
in the present war, refusing to be bound by any of the 
easy formulas which may serve as excuses for violence, 
indifference, or moral cowardice. We are facing a new 
situation to which most of the traditional formulas 
simply do not apply, and there is tremendous need for 
fresh and vigorous thinking if we are to see clearly the 
real issues involved and to achieve any result except 
sheer anarchy. If the world is not to see a return to 
the Dark Ages, it will be on the basis of a cold, dis- 
passionate analysis of the present chaos in world 
relations; and our churches should be leaders in making 
clear the spiritual quality and the categorical impera- 
tive of such an intellectual process. If, when the 
present war ends, there is to be any chance for a new 
world order, it will be on the basis of understanding 
rather than emotion; and our churches should now 
be inaugurating the habits of mental and emotional 
discipline which make understanding possible and 
fruitful. 

4. We call upon our churches to be prepared to 
offer sacrificial service for the alleviation of suffering 
caused by the war as a first charge upon their con- 
sciences and resources. In the months that lie before 
us, opportunities for such service must be sought and 
discovered; and it will be a chief concern of the board 
of directors to make possible—perhaps on a large 
scale—the direction of the full strength of our churches 


into channels of human service in the countries 
Our belief in the brotherhood 
of man must be given concrete expression in terms of 
response to human needs in the present crisis. In this, 
it is right that our first efforts should be directed to 
helping those of our own household of faith, on both 
sides of the present conflict, who are in desperate 
plight. But our plans must be wide enough to em- 
brace more than those who are our spiritual kindred. 
They must make plain that we recognize no limitations 


stricken by the war. 


within the area of human distress. 


5. Finally, we call upon our churches to begin at 
once to create the ministry of reconciliation among all 


contending elements in human society, without which 
no lasting peace or effective cooperation is possible. 
And that ministry of reconciliation must begin within 
our own hearts. This is a call to self-examination, to 
repentance, to self-discipline, and to self-dedication 
to the divine purpose which, in spite of all our follies 
and stupidities, we can sometimes see as the guiding 
principle in human history. 
accept our full share of responsibility for the present 
disaster, to purge our minds and hearts of all spiritual 


It is a call to face and 


arrogance and self-will, and to make a fresh beginning 


in the attempt to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with our God. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


California Congregation 
Stands Behind Objectors 


To the Editor: 

W. Ellis Davies is right! Most of us 
western clergymen sat aghast at the com- 
plete acquiescence of most of our confreres 
and their people in the whole-hog accept- 
ance of the pro-ally “peace” resolution. 
One timid voice was raised to protest our 
taking sides and calling names considering 
the limited knowledge vouchsafed to us 
over press and radio and I, myself, tried 
to block one “whereas” at least because of 
frank misstatements it contained. But no 
use. It was swallowed whole. 

Of course the able young men who now 
“shoulder arms” and call names and push 
resolutions, did not live through as adult 
observers the last barrage. But they have 
lived through the exposures of that mis- 
guided debacle—the Nye investigation, 
and the rest. They seem (psychologists 
say we all are) incapable of applying the 
lesson learned to the situation as it de- 
velops. 

While the conference was in session, Dr. 
Caldecott and Dr. Alice Masaryk had ex- 
perience of the refusal of the broadcasting 
company to carry any implied criticism, 
however tactful and sincere, of the British 
ruling circle and a few journals carried 
the information that of all countries 
financing propaganda in this country, 
England spent by far the most, according 
to information in the hands of the Dies 
Committee. 

And now the pro-German bogy jumps 
upon us from the radio transmitter. The 
point of view expressed by Mr. Pennington 
(issue of September 21) is “reported’’ to 
have been expressed to officials by Bund 
organizations and to have been endorsed 
as official in United States propaganda 
work by the Nazi propaganda agencies! 

We seem to have been granted a breath- 
ing spell to gather our wits about us— 
erect fortifications, if you will—against the 
imminent strafing. Our congregation here 
has appointed a committee to draw up two 
resolutions. One, the non-resisters’ pledge 


policy, which many churches passed in the 
years since the depression and now forget, 
authorizes boys who wish to refuse war 
service to use their membership in our 
church as justification. The other will re- 
quest the minister to keep the pulpit for 
purposes of peace, love and light, and re- 
fuse its use (and refuse to use it) for pur- 
poses of war and hate. 

I sat in the pew in the Berkeley church 
—such a few years ago it seems—and heard 
read by the minister the beautifully em- 
bossed communication the federal govern- 
ment had sent to all churches in America 
calling on them for loyal assistance in 
prosecuting the war and keeping men’s 
minds in harness. Now the madness re- 
turns! 

For of a surety we are all plunging down 
the cliff again, in full ery after the Gada- 
rean Swine. Even the President says the 
same things! And the Eastern seaboard 
people cry aloud to man the guns. The 
same pressures that bullied Wilson into 
action are again whetting their appetites 
on raw meat. And the still, small voice 
that cries stop is drowned in the din. 

Was that thinker right who said that the 
only thing we can learn from history is 
that we never learn from history? I hate 
to have our own clergy confirming it. 

Julia N. Budlong. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


On Behalf of Peace 


To the Editor: 

I wish to commend W. Ellis Davies, the 
author of “The War to Save Hypocrisy,” 
fer his analysis of the present European 
conflict. If he, as well as other courageous 
religious liberals, gave more frequent ex- 
pression to fair-minded and constructive 
opinions in regard to the international 
situation there might be more hope of 
keeping this country out of war. 

Although I do not agree theologically 
with Carl Bihldorff, the author of ‘War 
without Victory,’ I should like to speak a 
word of appreciation of this sermon. The 
Christian Register seems to me to be very 


loth to give too much space to persons who 
have a deep conviction for peace. 

From a superficial observation of re- 
ligious magazines I would say that the 
other major denominations so far stand 
more in the forefront for peace than the 
Unitarian denomination. Whatever one’s 
opinions on the various aspects of the in- 
ternational situation may be, surely it 
would not be amiss for a religious publica- 
tion to state a preference for peace, how- 
ever temporary that preference might be. 
It surely would not be setting it in the 
company of those sympathetic to fascistic 


ideology. 
oe Margaret Carleton Winston. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


(The Christian Register is not “‘very loth 
to give too much space .. . to peace.” 
We have printed every word on that sub- 
ject that has been submitted to us.—Ed.) 


War, Peace and 
Civilization 
To the Editor: 

Dr. Dexter is to be commended for a 
courageous and forthright statement of 
his position. It is, perhaps, no easier to be 
for war in a time of peace than to be for 
peace when war is declared. If the allies 
are fighting to save civilization it is true 
that they deserve our military as well as 
our economic and moral support. A 
war genuinely to save civilization would 
deserve more from our Congress than a 
scurrilous debate on how to keep peace at 
a big profit. And that, of course, is the 
real issue underlying talk of “neutrality.’’ 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
Dr. Dexter’s whole argument, watertight 
as Calvinism as it is, depends upon his 
premise that the allies are really fighting, 
not for national interest or matters of im- 
perialism, but for a warless world. If that 
is what they are after there must first be 
an end to Nazism; then there must be an 
end to British, French and other imperial- 
ism; then there must be an end to national 
anarchism and the erection of some sort of 
super-state which will deprive the in- 
dividual nation of license to pursue its own 
interest at the expense of other nations. 
Nothing less than this could even remotely 
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be expected to save civilization and end 
aggression. 

But there has been no indication of any 
such war aims on the part of the allies. 
In fact, in spite of the numerous reports 
that Daladier and Chamberlain are stand- 
ing firm in their resolve to end Hitlerism 
Iam convinced that they are desperately 
seeking a peace that will save both Hitler- 
ism and their own faces. I shall not be in 
the least surprised by a very early peace; 
in fact for more than two weeks I have 
been expecting it. If the situation is still 
within the control of Mr. Chamberlain the 
peace will be made and Hitler will be freed 
to turn toward the Hast. If the peace does 
not come it will be because, for a variety 
of reasons, the problem has passed out of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s hands. It is true that 
members of Mr. Chamberlain’s party who 
previously supported his appeasement 
are now very much alive to the true nature 
of Nazism and want it crushed at all costs. 
But it will not be crushed by an early 
peace. If, therefore, as I expect, a peace 
is made, Dr. Dexter’s premise that this 
ts a war to end war will be shattered. In 
that case we hope Dr. Dexter may be per- 
suaded to reconsider the proposition that 
governments genuinely willing to fight war 
for ideals will make wars superfluous. 

If, on the other hand, this war con- 
tinues, I shall more seriously consider Dr. 
Dexter’s belief that the allied governments 
really do want to end Nazism, and shall 
look for an early announcement of war 
aims which promise a really ideal state of 
international affairs. 


Wollaston, Mass. W. Ellis Davies. 


Horror and Pity 


To the Editor: 

I confess I read Dr. Dexter’s article of 
October 12 with a mingled feeling of horror 
and pity. 

This letter is not in answer to the same 
old arguments and mouthings which his- 
tory has, age after age, proven so futile, 
but rather a hand stretched in the dark to 
the Vilmas, and others who name them- 
selves Unitarian, who may as I, find it 
unthinkable to hear the head of the Uni- 
tarian Department of Social Relations 
advocating force as inevitable for America. 

Dear God! we cannot be so completely 
spiritually bankrupt! There must be 
within the fellowship those who still will 
stake their lives on the verities of their 
religion, namely, that “though the moun- 
tains be removed” man is a spirit, who 
“when he was a child spoke as a child, did 
as a child” but now that he has become a 
man he must put away childish things. 

Surely some day, some nation will ar- 
rive at that fullness of stature. Many of 
us feel that to be the destiny of America, 
and that faith is unalterably grounded in 
our Unitarianism. To such who are indeed 
still willing to stake their lives, no matter 
what the expediency, on the belief that 
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“he that taketh the sword shall perish by 
the sword,” they who work and live for 
its triumph, I cry hail! stand fast! try to be 
a Unitarian in the fullness of your God- 
given heritage, and as you pity also forgive. 
Elsie Baker Argow. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


What Pacifists 
Oppose Is War 


To the Editor: 

Your challenging discussion of what it 
means to be a Christian, inspired by Pro- 
fessor Adams’ treatment of “Civilization 
versus Pacifism,’’ moves me to deplore the 
loose use of the latter term. Pacifism is a 
relatively new word. It came into use in 
the World War period. It is not in my old 
Century Dictionary, and in my Practical 
Standard Dictionary (Funk and Wagnalls) 
pacifist is bracketed ‘‘Recent.”’ It is de- 
fined: ‘“One who opposes military ideals, 
war, or military preparedness and pro- 
poses that all international disputes be 
settled by arbitration.” In short, pacifism 
means opposition to war. Would it not be 
well to limit it to that meaning rather than 
to stretch it to include the ‘‘nonresistance”’ 
of the Sermon on the Mount? War is im- 
portant enough to justify such limitation, 
it seems to me, in the interest of clear 
thinking. 

From the wording of his topic one 
might suppose that Professor Adams would 
deal with war, but apparently he dealt 
with nonresistance in the sense of a 
saintly anarchism that can hardly stand 
the test of common sense but is not suf- 
ficiently rife to constitute a social problem. 
But war is an extremely serious and ur- 
gent problem. Now is the time for paci- 
fists—that is, those who oppose war—to 
let their light shine. War has begun in 
Europe, and the chances are ten to one, 
says Senator Walsh, that we shall enter it. 
Ought we, or ought we not? That is the 
question and it is unwise to confuse it by 
the irrelevant consideration of nonre- 
sistance. In the sense given it by Tolstoy 
nonresistance strikes the average man as 
absurd, and the intimation that pacifists 
accept a doctrine that is impracticable, 
even incompatible with the maintenance of 
civil society, is unjust to them and in- 
jurious to their cause. 

I do not think pacifists in general are 
such because of a mistaken—as it seems to 
me—interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Per contra pacifists object to 
war because it is what Sherman called it 
and what William James called it—‘“‘the 
wholesale organization of irrationality 
and crime’”’—and what John Hay called it 
—‘“the most ferocious and futile of human 
follies.” A hard-headed, practical man, 
the incarnation of common sense, Charles 
W. Eliot, said, in masterly understate- 
ment: ‘‘War on the modern scale and with 
the new implements of destruction is not 
an available means, in the present state of 


the civilized world, of settling international 
disputes or of extending national influence 
and power.” 

Pacifists as such have no objection to 
policing, to courts, to jails, to capital 
punishment. These all deal with socially 
obnoxious individuals as such. What we 
object to is war, that is, the wholesale kill- 
ing of good, well-meaning men by good, 
well-meaning men, which is the extreme 
of irrationality, a suicidal procedure which 
instinct keeps the brutes from imitating. 
Man’s fateful gift of reason which lifts 
him so high above the brutes, enables him 
also to sink below the brutes when it has 
accepted with full conviction a false 
theory. The false theory that collective 
homicide is sometimes the indispensable 
means of conserving human values and 
promoting human welfare still prevails. 
“Eicrasez linfame!’”’ 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


Some Doubts Concerning 
Dr. Dexter’s Certainties 


To the Editor: 

“The choice before us is one between 
neutrality in the name of national self- 
interest, and participation following the 
dictate of conscience. It is a choice be- 
tween allowing war as an instrument of 
national policy to dominate the world and 
a possibility of building an international 
order based on law and right.’”’ These 
words of Dr. Dexter sound, to me, not at 
all like moral doubts but certainties. An 
antithesis is presented between force and 
reason, and a choice is demanded. But is 
it a case of black and white? 

Dr. Dexter speaks of ‘‘an international 
order in which law and reason shall replace 
force.”’ May I raise the question: Is it so 
definitely clear which side represents an 
international order of law and reason, and 
which side represents an international order 
of force? Can one speak of an interna- 
tional order at all? Is it not more a case 
of differing national orders, both commit- 
ted to force, one representing the status quo 
and the other representing a radical change 
in that status quo? 

Are Britain and France committed to 
the building up of an international order in 
which law and reason and right shall re- 
place force? Let us be quite definite 
about such commitment on the part of 
Britain and France before we lightly toss 
aside our neutrality to follow the dictate of 
conscience. Even conscience can be mis- 
guided. Has Germany no right or no rea- 
son on her side? Has Britain, or France, 
no national policy of war on her part? 

In the year 20 A. V. (After Versailles) 
may not America doubt the entire good 
faith of Britain and France in an interna- 
tional order of right and reason rather than 
in an international order of might and 
reparation? Surely many doubts, moral 
and otherwise, may be entertained rightly 


concerning American neutrality, but I for 
one would entertain many more doubts 
concerning the “morality,” as well as the 
“practicality,” of American participation 
in another European war to end war. 
Andrew X. Mahy. 
Keokuk, Ia. ; 


Objections to 
Freud 


To the Editor: 

You devote your leading editorial to 
hymning praises of Freud in last week’s 
issue. I do not say you are necessarily 
wrong in what you say. 

But I say you are wrong in not calling 
attention of your readers to such facts as 
the following: 

(1) The whole newer trend of the unity- 
of-science movement has been away from 
Freud and from all the “qualitative” “un- 
evidential’”’ generalizations which he fath- 
ered. So far as the leading present-day 
logicians of science and so forth concern 
themselves with Freud at all it is to point 
to him as an outstanding example of the 
unscientific approach. 

(2) The leading eclectic sociologist in 
the country, perhaps the most widely re- 
spected among his fellows of any, W. I. 
Thomas, who made the most thorough sur- 
vey so far made of differing researches in 
the relationship of personality to culture 
(for the Socia! Science Research Council) 
has pronounced his judgment that going 
to a psychoanalyst is no more valuable than 
going to a public listener, and excused 
himself for devoting some weeks in a 
graduate seminar to Freudian writings 
largely on the ground that they contained 
more popular errors than any other similar 
body of writings. 

(8) Freud nowhere in any of his work 
used control devices, statistical checks, 
estimates of probability, any of those 
methods of precise communication which 
are by now become familiar even to stu- 
dents of such mundane fields of psychology 
as advertising research. 

(4) Freud refused to brook criticism 
from those who were working in other 
allied fields, or, as is common with most 
scientific pioneers, to keep himself alert or 
informed to the advances and approaches 
that were elsewhere being made, for in- 
stance in anthropology. 

(5) Freud constantly falls into the error 
of “extrapolating” beyond the known 
facts, to support a thesis which he has 
already decided upon, one of the com- 
monest errors of ordinary mortals, but de- 
cidedly not characteristic of great science. 

(6) What few experimental checks have 
been applied (such as in the Minnesota 
studies) to Freud’s great generalizations 
fail to support them (for instance the Oedi- 
pus complex is not detected in innumerable 
cases). 

Maybe Freud has something; I am pre- 
_ pared to admit that the work such men as 


Lasswell are doing in making his theses 
precise may some day lead to significant 
work. But the layman will get all the 
positive values that Freud has to give from 
ordinary work in cultural anthropology; 
were any of my students to propose reading 
Freud, I should strongly discourage them. 
That is, I should discourage them unless 
they had been inoculated through familiar- 
ity with the work in semantics of Korzyb- 
ski, I. A. Richards, Britton, Vaihinger, 
etc., through a training in cultural an- 
thropology, and through familiarity with 
some experimental field work in the social 
sciences. 
Lewis Dexter. 
Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


(Space does not permit, nor would the 
breathless interest of our readers in this 
subject justify, our entering into a polemic 
over the truth or falsity of Freudianism. 
We may take this opportunity, however, 
of reminding our readers of the fact, 
which we failed to remind ourselves of 
when writing the editorial article on 
Freud, that one of our own ministers 
has written a most interesting work on 
Freudian psychology. The author is 
Dr. Walter S. Swisher and the title of his 
work is ‘‘Religion and the New Psychol- 
ogy.” It is the first attempt—in English, 
at least, and perhaps in any language—to 
correlate religion and the Freudian psy- 
chology.—Ed.) 


Kirby Page on 
Keeping Out 
of War 


To the Editor: 

We will greatly appreciate a few lines 
in your correspondence columns to inform 
your readers of the publication about 
October 23 of my new book-sized pam- 
phlet “How to Keep America Out of 
War.” Ninety-six pages in length, 40,000 
words, it is being published cooperatively 
by seven peace agencies: American Friends 
Service Committee, Peace Section, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia; Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, 
New York City, and 1902 Blakemore, 
Nashville, Tenn., and 529 Hast Orange 
Grove Avenue, Pasadena, Calif.; General 
Conference Commission on World Peace 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago; Keep America Out 
of War Congress, 22 East 17th Street, 
New York City; National Council for 
Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and 134 
Chestnut Street, Springfield, Mass., and 
612 Stock Exchange Building, Portland, 
Ore.; War Resisters League, 171 West 12th 
Street, New York City; Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Copies may be ordered from any of these 


agencies or from me at the following rates: 
fifteen cents per copy postpaid, 12 copies 
$1 postpaid, 50 copies $2.50 postpaid, 100 
copies $5 postpaid. Consignments of fifty 
or more copies may be sent without cash 
in advance for sale at forums, classes, ser- 
vices and meetings with the privilege of 
returning copies not sold or given away. 
The sale of thirty-four copies at 15 cents 
each will provide the cost of $5 of the 
hundred copies, and the remaining sixty- 
six copies may be given to strategic com- 
munity leaders. Because of the importance 
and urgency of the task of keeping America 
out of war, we seek the cooperation of your 
readers in this noncommercial and non- 
profit venture. Requests for consignments 
without advance payment should be sent 
to me at La Habra. 
Kirby Page. 
La Habra, Caltf. 


Youth Leadership 
Seminar at ' 
Tuckerman School 


The following speakers have been invited 
to conduct seminars in the first series 
Wednesdays fortnightly which began Oc- 
tober 11 at Tuckerman School, 33 West 
Cedar Street, Boston. Dates have not 
yet been scheduled. 

Dr. Winfred Overholzer, St. Elizabeth 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. ‘What 
Youth Leaders Should Know about Men- 
tal Health.” 

Thatcher Winslow, National Youth Ad- 
ministration (assistant director), Washing- 
ton, D. C. ‘‘The Government and Our 
Nation’s Youth.” 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. ‘Uni- 
tarianism Faces Its Rivals (Buchmanism, 
Christian Science, and Neo-Calvinism).” 

Dr. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alternate Professor Stanley Estes, North- 
eastern University. ‘Guidance in Per- 
sonality Problems.” 

Rev. William B. Rice, Dover, Mass. 
“The Presentation of Religion to Young 
People.”” Workshop session. 

Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. ‘‘What I Learned in Prague in 
1939.” 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts School 
of Religion. ‘‘The Process of Social Ac- 
tion.” 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Unitarian 
Youth Commission. ‘Program Building 
for Young People’s Groups.’”’ Workshop 
session. 

All the above speakers except Dean 
Skinner are Unitarians. 


Personal 


Following a sinus operation, Mrs. Robert 
L. Weis of North Hatley, Quebec, is con- 
valescing in a Montreal hospital. 
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| Believe in the Holy Catholic Church 


This topic forms, as you will immedi- 
ately recognize, one of the great affirma- 
tions appearing in the three ancient creeds 
of Christendom as well as many of the 
less well known statements of faith. 
Catholic is a great and noble word. We 
usually think of it as signifying either the 
Roman or the Greek church but their cor- 
rect designations are the Church of Rome 
and the Greek Orthodox Church. Catholic 
means whole, unlimited, unrestricted, in- 
clusive. It is a word that approaches 
universe in its inclusiveness. No church 
yet has been really worthy of it. No 
church has earned the right to use it. 
However, it presents a goal to strive for. 
Of course religion itself is fundamental 
and catholic. Our various denominational 
systems are all divisive. Humanity is 
another inclusive word but race and na- 
tional loyalties, pride and prejudice ef- 
fectually separate us. 

Now it would be a most imposing and 
impressive thing if there could be in every 
city let us say one great cathedral to every 
five or ten thousand people with the in- 
spiration of architectural beauty, uplifting 
music .and an interpretation of religion 
that would be helpful, encouraging, chal- 
lenging, purifying, ennobling. We all 
say that we would like this; it makes a 
tremendous appeal to our sense of what 
ought tobe. The Episcopalian says, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, this is precisely what we would like 
to see. There is room in our church for all. 
Come with us.’”” But when we start to 
come he informs us that our ordinations 
are not valid, that we must abjure ours 
and accept his. The Roman church says, 
“Certainly, this is the end that we are 
striving for. We are the only true church. 
Only through us does the line go back to 
St. Peter and Christ. We hold the keys 
to heaven and hell.’”’ The Methodist en- 
thusiastically responds that he can cer- 
tainly qualify for there is grace and sal- 
vation for all. The Christian Scientist 
listens with lofty attention and admits the 
power of the appeal and tells us that his 
church has the truth. The Universalist 
is equally enthusiastic for it and suggests 
to us that he has the greatest name among 
all the churches and within its ample 
boundaries there is room for all. 

We Unitarians as we. have watched the 
progress and development of religious 
thought and the gradual shifting of the 
grounds of orthodoxy toward liberalism 
have said many times that presently all 
the world will be Unitarian in its approach 
to religion. We offer complete freedom 
for the mind and soul of man. Our science 
and our religion walk hand in hand. Our 
God is always great enough for his uni- 
verse. Certainly there is room for all 
sorts and conditions of men with us. 

But nevertheless we all make our par- 
ticular conditions. Our very breadth and 
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depth may rule out quite as definitely as 
either narrowness or shallowness. Each 
one of us would make the catholic church 
his own kind of church and if it were not 
his kind of a church he would have nothing 
to do with it. 

As a practical matter it is difficult to be 
loyal to humanity as a whole. There is 
too much of it. You simply can’t put 
your arm around it. It seems to work out 
better first to be loyal to a small sector of 
the whole, our race or our nation or our 
state or our church. The man who loves 
with utter devotion his brother who dwells 
on the other side of the world but who can- 
not get on with his brother who lives next 
door to him inclines us to consider the wis- 
dom of taking first steps first. The man 
who idealizes a new experiment in another 
land and anathematizes our efforts at 
home causes us to wonder just what his 
attitude would be if he lived in that land. 
The man who will do anything for his fel- 
lowmen but nothing for his own family 
makes one a bit cautious. 

It is probably true that with a catholic 
direction we slowly move from lesser 
loyalties to larger loyalties. We need to 
realize that we cannot make the peak of 
success or education or the good life first. 
We have to make the base first and the 
base must be broad enough and the foun- 
dation strong enough to uphold the struc- 
ture. We can’t go the last mile of a race 
first. We would like to enjoy the plaudits 
of victory in this way but in order to have 
them we must take the grilling of all the 
miles in the course. So toward these more 
idealistic attitudes we have to move 
through the territories that are immedi- 
ately adjacent to us. We approach the 
realization of the ideal only through grap- 
pling with the actual. Mundane condi- 
tions have to be fulfilled before celestial 
theories are available for practical applica- 
tion. Obviously the time is not ripe for 
Victor Hugo’s United States of Europe and 
much less for Tennyson’s federation of 
the world, nor is it yet ready for the truly 
catholic church. Nevertheless this is 
what we see in our heavenly visions. 

What is the solution? Some idealists 
say, “‘Very well, since you will not do what 
you obviously should, I will stay away 
from all churches until you create the per- 
fect church.’”’ Others say, ‘“‘We have the 
right and the truth. The world must 
inevitably come to us.” With both of 
these the way to the realization of the ideal 
seems long indeed. Perhaps there is a 
third attitude, namely, to use the or- 
ganizations at hand in as catholic a manner 
as possible, in a word, to bring our ideals 
of what a church should be into the church 
and thus to color it with our own per- 
sonalities. If it is not dignified, let us 
bring to it our dignity. If it lacks standing 
in the community, let us lend it our stand- 


ing. If it is cold and unfriendly, let us 
bring to it our friendly spirit. If it is dis- 
cordant, let us bring to it our inner har- 
mony. If it is overritualized, let us bring 
to it our simplicity. If it is too casual in 
the conduct of its worship, let us bring to 
it our own sense of order, dignity and fit- 
ness. If it lacks the progressive spirit and 
the social vision, let us bring to it such of 
these qualities as we possess. If it is 
possessed by an inferiority complex, is 
fearful, uncertain, let us bring to it our 
courage and hope. If it lacks faith and if 
it has lost its spirit of adventure, let us 
bring to it our youth, optimism and vision. 
It is futile I think to look for the perfect 
church. It does not exist. Let me give 
you the advice of a wise and happily mar- 
ried woman. She said, ‘“‘When I decided 
to marry I did not look for the perfect 
man for a husband. I knew I couldn’t find 
him or if I did he wouldn’t want me. So 
I looked for the one who was least ob- 
jectionable and took him on and improved 
on the original.’ If every member of 
any church set his idealism at work in his 
church it would be tremendously alive. 
If everyone who is in any way connected 
with any church were to be in his place 
half or even a quarter of the Sundays in 
the year that church would be amazed at 
its own strength. 

Now I believe in the church. I do not 
go to church because I expect to get into 
heaven or keep out of hell in that way. I 
don’t belong to it and support it because 
I think it is good for others. I belong to it 
because I think it is good for me, and I 
hope I am enough of 2 man in my rare bet- 
ter moments to be of some use to it. The 
church fills a place with me that no club, 
no discussion group, quite satisfies. I 
go to it to invite my soul. I go to it to get 
encouragement. I want to be interested 
and intellectually challenged but I also 
want to be inspired. I go to church for 
information but I also want to be uplifted. 
I go to be enlisted in the hard jobs of life 
but I also seek the courage to carry them 
through. I am willing and I expect to 
face the stern facts incident to our tattered 
and broken world, but I seek the faith to 
believe that the material and the will is 
here to repair and rebuild it nearer to 
our hearts’ desire. I go to church in sor- 
row and ofttimes in deep discouragement 
and while I do not expect to have the 
causes for my state of mind removed, I do 
expect to be steadied to meet whatever I 
must meet. But not only do I expect to 
receive, I also expect to give,—and this 
means more than pew rents and subscrip- 
tions. It is something that I can’t put in 
the plate, something that I can’t mail to 
the treasurer. It is a quality that I must 
bring, the sum of which makes a church 
cold, dismal, uninviting, remote, discour- 
aged, narrow, critical, ineffective, or warm, 
friendly, cheering, hospitable, harmonious, 
broad and tolerant, a sort of city of refuge, 
a veritable house of God and gate of 
heaven. 


Yes, I believe in the holy Catholic 
church for whatever is truly and rightly 
catholic cannot be other than holy. I 
believe in it because I believe in the 
fundamental inclusiveness of all true re- 
ligion as against its exclusiveness. Yet it 
seems to me that it should be based not 

_upon a guarded reservoir of truth but upon 
man’s willingness, his desire to bring to it 
his highest and best. Its refreshment and 
renewal must come not from the reservoir 
but from a flowing, broadening and deep- 
ening stream of truth. Its catholicity de- 
pends upon its ability in the light of the 
best knowledge to meet the needs of men. 


. . - Be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great 
agony, 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure 
love, } 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good dif- 
fused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 


The true church cannot be wholly true 
without our truth. The friendly church 
_cannot be wholly friendly without our 
friendly spirit. The helpful, uplifting and 
inspiring church cannot rightly function 
until we bring to it our helpfulness, our 
inspiration, our optimism. The broadly 
catholic church will seem narrow until we 
bring to it our own catholicity of mind 
and heart. The church of the generous 
spirit must be hampered until we bring our 
generosity to its altar. The truly catholic 
cathedral must be the reflection of our own 
minds and spirits. Its strength must be 
that which we have brought and built into 
its walls. Its lifted spires must be symbols 
of our own aspirations and hopes. Its 
harmonies the music of our own souls, its 
ministries the gift of our best selves. 


For his is not the builded church 
Nor organ shapen dome. 

In everything that lovely is 

He loves and has his home. 


The holy Catholic ‘church ‘must be 
seen in a certain way. Some never see it. 
We must understand that it is no dead pile 
of stones and unmeaning timber. It is a 
living thing. When you enter you hear a 
sound as of some mighty poem chanted. 
Listen long enough and you will learn that 
it is made up of the beating of human 
hearts, of the nameless music of men’s 
souls, that is, if you have ears. If you 
have eyes you will presently see the church 
itself, a looming mystery of many shapes 
and shadows reaching sheer from floor to 
dome, the work of no ordinary builder. 
Its pillars go up like the brawny trunks of 
heroes. The sweet human flesh of men 
and women is molded into its bulwarks. 
The faces of little children laugh out from 
every corner. The terrible spans of arches 
are the joined hands of comrades and up in 
the heights and spaces there are inscribed 
the numberless musings of all the dreamers 
of the world. It is yet building and 


built upon. Sometimes the work goes for- 
ward in deep darkness, sometimes in blind- 
ing light, now beneath the burden of un- 
utterable anguish, now to the tune of great 
laughter and heroic shoutings like the cry 
of thunder. Sometimes in the silence of the 
night-time one may hear the tiny hammer- 
ings of the comrades at work in the dome, 
the comrades who have climbed aloft.’ 


“Young Memphis 
Speaks” 


Rev. Robert W. Jones of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Memphis, Tenn., has 
been made master of ceremonies of a new 
radio program, “‘Young Memphis Speaks,” 
in which no scripts are used and discus- 
sion is both spontaneous and free to deal 
with controversial questions. The feature 
is carried over WHBQ at 6.30 every 
Wednesday evening. Leadership of this 
program has enabled Mr. Jones to make 
sufficient aerial contacts with the young 
people of Memphis that he has succeeded 
in gathering from them enough members 
to start a second Y. P. R. U. group and to 
add to the membership of the older group. 
Although, as Mr. Jones reports to us, this 
program is not a religious one, it has real 
possibilities as an instrument of idealism 
and as a recruiting ground for religion. 
He finds, he says, that often in programs 
that are labeled religious the vitality is 
squeezed out. This one on the other hand 
is untrammeled and alive. 


Information Requested 


Frederick C. Low, 99 Claremont Ave- 
nue, New York City, in preparation of a 
manuscript desires to hear from all min- 
isters regarding information on books of 
evangelism that they have used, and on 
evangelistic programs that they have had 
in their churches or they have participated 
in. He would appreciate and be very 
thankful for anything that might be sent 
to him. 


The Field Secretary Travels 
(Continued from page 624) 

the conference program committee), Rev. 
Payson Miller, president of the Ministerial 
Union, Frank L. Hunt, president of the 
San Francisco Unitarian Men’s Club, Dr. 
Lloyd C. M. Hare, vice-president of the 
Berkeley Laymen’s League Chapter, Lon 
Ray Call, and yours truly. 

Representatives were present from Berke- 
ley, Calif., Santa Barbara, Calif., and 
Denver, Colo., the San Francisco Men’s 
Club, Los Angeles, San Diego, and Long 
Beach, Calif., which have no men’s or- 
ganizations, and Bedford, Mass., and 
King’s Chapel, Boston, from among the 
visitors to the Coast. 

Motoring back toward the Yellowstone 
we enjoyed a one-night stop-over in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, where we were enter- 
tained at the parsonage by Rev. and Mrs. 


Jacob Trapp, after an inspection of their 
fine brick colonial church building. The 
League chapter president, Earl Havener, 
and his wife dropped in there to talk with 
us, as did Gordon Adams, another member 
of the chapter, who hails from Quincy, 
Mass. The situation in Salt Lake City, 
both in the church and the chapter, seemed 
quite optimistic, and Mr. Havener was 
eager to get what suggestions we could 
give him to tie in the League chapter more 
closely with the work of the church. 

After a few days of sight-seeing en route 
we arrived in Iowa, where Lon Call again 
“‘pricked up his ears” at getting back into 
familiar Western Conference territory. 
We looked over the Sioux City church, 
but as in several other cases it was too 
early in the church year to have started 
activities, so we were unable to contact 
the minister. In Cedar Rapids we were 
entertained at dinner by Rev. and Mrs. 
Mel Welke, with a look at their newest 
family candidate for the Unitarian min- 
istry. The Men’s Fellowship Club here is 
not affiliated with the central organization, 
but there are hopes. 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder was already on his 
job at the church when we arrived at 
Davenport, having returned directly from 
the conference by train. His church was 
to open the following Sunday, and his 
Laymen’s League chapter already had 
their first meeting lined up for the following 
week, so things were really “‘moving” in 
Davenport. Fine brick building, well 
equipped and kept in good condition,—a 
credit to Unitarianism. 

Crossing over into Illinois we looked at 
the churches in Moline and Geneseo, 
about eighteen miles apart, both of which 
are ministered to by Rev. Charles DeVries, 
who took lunch with us. They’re both 
small, of course, but I was favorably im- 
pressed by the fact that informal men’s 
elubs had been started in each, and in fact 
the one in Moline had been meeting during 
the summer. Back to Chicago, and thence 
to Boston. 

H. Weston Howe. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church School 9.30 a.m. Young People’s group 
6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voiees. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; October $1, Dr. Perkins; 
November 1, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, D. D.; 
November 2, Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, D. D.; 
November 8, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D. D. 


NEW YORK—Al! Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Now Children, Don’t Get So Excited. 
This Whole Russian Business is 
Perfectly Simple, if You 
Would Only Pay Atten- 


tion. Now—Listen 


W. E. Garrison, in The Christian Century, 
says of Boris Souveraine’s “Stalin, A 
Critical Survey of Bolshevism”’: 


“Souveraine’s book is a very detailed 
and well-documented life of Stalin, but it is 
also a comprehensive history of the revo- 
lutionary movement in Russia during the 
decades before the World War, of the 
revolution itself and of the development of 
the soviet state... This life of Stalin 
which comes short of being ‘definitive’ 
only because Stalin is not yet through, 
is one of the very few which can be rated as 
practically indispensable to anyone who 
would know the facts and evaluate the 
forces of revolutionary and soviet Russia. 
There has been no more competent piece 
of recent historical writing. . .” 

Get that? Now, repeat it, just to see if 
you have it right. 

Professor Frederick L. Schuman, speak- 
ing on the same book, in The New Republic. 
He read it, by the way, as he motored 
across the continent. 

“ ..I1 anticipated hilarity for I re- 
called that after Munich Boris Souveraine 
in Das Neue Tagebuch (Paris) had ex- 
plained Stalin’s ‘refusal’ to defend Czecho- 
slovakia on the ground that thirty or 
forty million Russians had recently starved 
to death. Now he had written what the 
publishers termed ‘The Definitive Biog- 
raphy.’ 

“Fellow travelers will appreciate my 
anguish at the initial discovery in Eureka 
(Nevada) that Boris had nothing to offer 
on the sex life of Stalin save an allegation 
of suicide with regard to the death of Mrs. 
Stalin. Even this, it seems, was due to 
politics, not lechery—(suicide being the 
only possible manifestation of a sincere 
opinion under Stalin). By ‘Little Amer- 
ica’ (mid-Wyoming) it was clear that 
Souveraine had nothing to offer on Stalin’s 
unsex life. And by Ogalalla (Nebraska) I 
was obliged to resign myself to the fact 
that B. S. was not even writing about 
Stalin but about all sorts of people. . . 

“Not until Angola (Indiana) did I find, 
in the last two hundred pages, a meager 
reward for long waiting. For here, be- 
latedly, Souveraine confessed his preju- 
dices and warmed to his subject. Stalin— 
‘this repulsive character’—has an ‘alco- 
holic heritage,’ a club foot, a lame arm, an 
inferiority complex and a_ persecution 
mania. He is a sadist, a fool, and a 
failure. Lacking all originality, he in- 
herited his devilish system of oppression 
from Lenin and Trotsky. His savagery is 
a natural consequence of the soviet sys- 
tem. . 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association {s supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals {n foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


. Finding a Faith to Live By”; “‘ Beginning the Day”; 
““The Liberal Church of the Future”; “Are You a 
Unitarian Without Knowing It?”’; “‘ Certain Men and 
Women of America”; ““Who Are These Unitarians? ”; 

How to Make the Local Church More Effective’? — 
are only a few of the thirty or more booklets and printed 
material published for free distribution by the League in 
the interests of the Unitarian Fellowship. 

Contributions are needed to continue this good work. 

Will YOU send a check — however small — to 

HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


“In short, B. S. feels about Stalinism, 
and about communism in general, as Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s preacher did about sin: 
he’s against it. This not uncommon atti- 
tude could have been stated in something 
under 700 pages with considerable resultant 
saving of paper and printer’s ink. But 
‘authoritative’ books must be big. This 
hefty tome will doubtless become the 
authoritative work for all the enemies of 
Stalinism throughout the world. And 
Stalin will doubtless continue to outwit 
and outshoot his enemies, chiefly because 
they prefer fictions to facts.” 


‘“‘What’s Wrong With This Picture?’’ 


(But this time the answer is not at the 
bottom of the page.) 


From Newsweek, October 16: ‘‘When a 
slim and ragged hitchhiker stopped at the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Newark, 
N. J., one day last week, begging for a pair 
of pants, attendants became suspicious 
and called the police. . .” 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders t service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


Poinciana Elpartments 
260-15tb Ave., FW. EB. 
worthy of patronage 


Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


